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IMPKRIAL     P^EDERATION     AND     COMMERCIAL     UNION 

OF     THE     BRITISH     EMPIRE  ; 

COMPRISED      IN      THE     UNITED     KINGDOM     OF     GREAT 

BRITAIN     AND     IRELAND,     BRITISH     INDIA, 

AND    ALL    THE    BRITISH    COLONIES    THROUGHOUT 

THE    WORLD. 


THE  above  subject  has  exercised  the  minds  of  leadinj^  men  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  the  writer  having  frequently  written  and 
lectured  upon  it  during  that  period. 

Speaking"  in  round  numbers,  there  are  about  380,000,000  of  people 
at  present  living  under  the  sway  of  the  British  I'^mpire  that  is  to  say, 
40,000,000  at  home  in  the  United  Kingdom,  5,000,000  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  5,000,000  in  tiie  Australasian  and  Cape  Colonies,  and 
330,000,000  under  the  British  rule  in  India  and  various  Protectorates, 
and  minor  colonies.  Of  the  above  populations,  about  50,000,000  are 
British,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which  may  be  called  the  dominant 
ruling  race  of  the  Empire.  These  latter  will,  in  common  course, 
double  their  numbers  in  50  years. 

The  government  of  the  world  is  developing  into  systems  of  great 
Federal  Empires,  composed  of  various  nationalities,  often,  but  not 
always,  of  kindred  peoples.  The  science  of  governing  successfull_;' 
in  these  systems  will  be  to  secure  freedom,  equality,  and  identity  to 
all  within  the  Imperial  circles,  so  that  there  may  be  a  maximum  scope 
for  local,  national,  and  individual  enterprise  and  progress,  with  a 
minimum  of  state  interference  and  restraint  for  Imperial  purposes. 
Unity  is  strength,  provided  that  unity  is  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is 
cohesion  of  parts. 

We  need  apprehend  no  danger  whatever  to  the  LInitcd  Kingdom, 
nor  to  the  union  of  the  Empire  generally,  by  granting  local  parliaments 
within  federal  union  based  upon  well  known  principles  of  unity  and  of 
popular  representative  government  ;  in  fact,  the  one  condition 
necessitates  the  other.  If  Imperial  Federation  has  become  a  necessity, 
local  division  of  legislative  labour  is  also  a  local  necessity  within  the 
great  governing  circle.  But  there  should  be  no  ambiguity  nor  doubt  as 
to  the  connecting  principles  of  the  union,  especially  in  regard  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  \\  hose  relations  are  closer  and  somewhat 
difTerent  to  that  of  the  Colonies. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  Imperial  Federation  ;  it  is  obvious  from  the 
natural  order  of  things,  viewed  in  the  light  of  historical  events  touching 


llu;  rise  aiul  fall  of  nations  and  systems  of  government,  that  the 
prrpetuation  and  development  of  the  British  Empire,  with  the  strenoth 
and  <4To\vtli  of  the  Colonies,  the  peace  of  the  world,  revival  of  trade 
upon  a  sound  and  comprehensive  basis,  the  prosperity  and  contentment 
of  the  people  at  home  and  abroad,  depend  now  upon  a  federal,  legis- 
lative, and  commercial  union  of  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies. 

All  other  questions  and  considerations  sink  into  insignificance 
beside  this  grand  life-giving  system  to  revive  the  languishing  energies 
of  a  great  people,  scattered  world  wide,  and  occasionally  dispirited 
and  alarmed  through  misunderstandings  ;\nd  blundering  politics, 
disturbed  relations,  ilvxl  consequent  bad  trade,  with  distress  and  misery 
among  the  p.'oplc  at  home,  and  nothing  oft'-red  to  them  in  the  way  of 
hope  in  the  future,  excepting  the  revolting  doctrines  of  socialism,  of 
plunder,  and  beggar  your  neighbours. 

The  public  pulse  is  throbljingupon  this  subject,  and  the  great  heart 
of  John  Bull  is  beating  in  sympathy  with  the  wants  of  his  children,  and 
lie  knows  not  Vv'hat  is  best  to  do  for  them.  They  will  naturally  cling 
to  those  whom  they  think  are  in  sympathy  with  them.  There  are  two 
great  political  courses  open  to  the  people  of  this  country  ;  the  issues 
are  life  and  death  according  to  the  course  adopted.  First  as  to  the 
issues  of  life,  on  the  one  hand.  The  materials  for  Imperial  Federal 
Empire  have,  for  a  long  time  and  on  an  extensive  scale,  been  shaping 
and  preparing,  like  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  it  now 
requires  but  the  master  hand  to  put  all  things  together,  silently  and 
swiftly,  to  lay  hold  of  the  disjointed  masses  and  place  them  stone  to 
stone,  beam  to  beam,  until  this  conglomeration  of  interests  is  erected 
into  a  great  world  vide  imperial  edifice  of  popular  constitutional 
empire ;  expanding,  absorbing,  and  enlightening  the  world,  as  England, 
the  great  heait  and  centre,  radiates  her  enlightened  population  to  the 
furthermostbounds  of  the  great  familyclrcle, brought  neartogetherby  the 
ooerations  of  science  and  art,  recognised  and  welded  into  a  common 
brotherhoo('  by  ties  of  kinship  and  trade  and  equality  of  political  rights. 
This  great  empire  of  free  and  enlightened  people  will  then  .>tand  against 
the  world  as  God's  Kingdom  upon  earth,  to  the  honour  of  God,  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  the  envy  of  nations,  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all 
within  its  dominions. 

Other  nations  could  be  admitted  to  certain  benefits  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  as  they  assimilated  their  laws  and  customs  to  ours,  and 
thus  would  be  laid  the  basis  of  a  universal  empire  of  peace.  The  moral 
and  material  effect  for  pe.'ice  and  good  will  upon  other  countries  would 
be  great,  by  presenting  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  in  our  statistical  reports  in  one  united  popular  government, 
facilitating  the  arrangements  of  tariffs,  trade,  and  commerce  with  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  establishing  extensive,  popular,  and  easy 
means  of  emigration.  These  are  some  of  the  Imperial  concerns  now 
pressing  for  attention,  and,  if  not  satisfactorily  settled,  must  lead,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  issues  of  death  or  national  decay,  viz.  :— An  old 
country,  small  in  its  natural  boundaries,  crowded  with  population  in 
all  stages  of  idleness,  want,  and  starvation  ;  subject  to  strikes  and 
discontent,  with  burdensome  laws  and  heavy  taxation  ;  apprehensions 
of  failing  trade;  catching  at  political  straws,  unscrupulous  politicians; 
abandonment  of  principles  to  vain  expediency  ;    contempt  for  law  and 


authority  ;  organised  rebellion  ;  separation  of  colonies  ;  contempt  of 
nations  ;  overthrow  of  nobility  and  miijesty  ;  civil  wars  ;  plunders  by 
lawless  hungry  multitudes  ;  —the  end  of  national  greatness. 

In  the  one  view  there  is  a  strong  united  Christian  Empire,  domina- 
ting for  good  the  politics  and  trade  of  the  world,  with  extension  and 
improvement  of  commercial  relations  and  trade  and  political  influence, 
established  upon  a  popular  and  firm  basis  by  an  imperial  and  commer- 
cial federal  compact.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  other  view  is  an 
unwieldy  disjointed  empire,  without  concert  of  action,  whose  diverging 
interestswouldsometimeslead  toantagonism,  whenthecolonieswould  be 
discontented  and  quiu'rel,  and  become  a  prey  to  all  nations  for  plunder, 
destroying  all  settled  prospects  for  the  people. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  vast  and  important  project  under  two 
heads,  the  imperial  political  and  the  commercial  aspects,  and  see  what 
constitutional  and  practical  basis  can  be  found  whereon  to  erect  this 
modern  colossal  empire,  in  accordance  with  the  soundest  and  most 
successful  methods  of  enlightened  popular  government  ;  so  that,  being 
grounded  and  established  upon  broad  popular  principles  of  freedom 
and  justice,  internal  growth  and  progress  will  serve  to  bind  firmer  the 
branches  and  strike  deeper  the  roots  of  this  Federal  P^mpire  ;  and  so, 
whilst  progressing  safely  upon  the  lines  of  eternal  principles  of  equity 
and  justice,  working  out  the  problems  of  individual  and  national  life, 
pressing  forward  to  the  goal  of  human  perfection,  a  successful 
resistance  may  be  given  to  the  external  shocks  of  decaying  and 
exploding  systems. 

First  :    The  Political  Imi'krial  Orc.anisation. 

The  head  of  our  political  system  of  constitutional  government,  as 
it  now  exists  in  the  crowned  monarch,  has  been  amply  proved  to  be 
efficient  and  glorious,  a  most  fitting  head,  and  grjmd  completion  to  our 
ancient  and  noble  system  of  government,  whicli,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  pray  may  long  continue. 

We  next  come  to  the  second  estate  in  the  imperial  edifice,  the 
House  of  r.ords.  As  a  revising  governing  body,  the  Mouse  of  Lords, 
bcin<.>'  a  his,>hh-  (-ducated  class,  instructed  in  historical  matters  and  the 
arts  of  government,  and  being  considerably  r^'plenished  in  every 
generation  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  through  high  merit  and  noble 
attainments  qualifying  them  for  the  high  position,  are  eminently 
fitted  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  legislation  in  the  Upper  House. 

Therefore,  to  give  colonial  representation  in  both  houses  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  there  should  be  men  elected  in  the  colonies  for 
Royal  approval,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Royal  prerogative 
to  be  so  exercised  that,  whilst  admitting  the  popular  representative, 
there  shall  be  nothing  derogatory  to  the  noble  estate  and  traditions  of 
the  House.  The  number  of  Colonial  Peers  to  be  elected  on  a  territorial 
basis,  say  one  for  each  province  or  self-governing  colony  ;  thus  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  would  be  as  many  Peers  as  there  are 
Provinces  in  the  Dominion.  The  same  rule  to  apply  to  the  Australiasian 
Colonies,  also  in  Africa  and  other  self-governing  colonies  and  groups, 
British  India  also  to  be  represented  by  territorial  Lords  in  the  same 
manner. 


Each  Coloniril  Peer  represcMitativc  shall  bv  clccled  by  iIk-  people's 
representatives  from  amongst  their  own  luiinber  in  local  parliament 
assembled  in  each  Province,  and  the  vacancy  so  made  shall  be  filled  up 
by  re-election  of  anotlier  member  from  the  constituency  within  one 
month  after  the  Royal  assent  has  been  siiinilled  l()  tin,'  election  of  the 
Peer,  The  Peer  so  created  shall  be  paid  by  the  IM-ovince  sending-  him 
;£'2,ooo  sterlinj;'  per  anmmi.  'I'he  style  of  his  title,  unless  he  holds  in 
his  own  riiiht  a  liij'her  title,  shall  be  Lord  of  the  I*i-o\ince  which  hi; 
H'presents.  For  instance,  a  Peer  from  Ontario  would  bo  Lord  Ontario; 
from  Xova  Scotia,  Lord  Xo\a  Scotia  ;  and  from  Oueensland,  Lord 
(Jueensland,  &c.  He  shall  be  a  man  of  property  in  his  Province,  to 
the  extent  of  twenty  thousand  d(»llars;  he  shall  be  elected  for  life,  but 
the  title  shall  not  be  hereditary  in  his  family;  it  shall  not  d<.'scend  to  his 
son  unless  the  son  be  duly  elected  for  the  position.  It  shall  hv  a 
political  titlej  and  only  for  life  ;  but  if  the  Sovereii^'-n  chooses  to  confer 
upon  such  person  a  separate  pcera<T;"e  or  title  for  distinguished  services, 
there  shidl  be  no  bar  to  such  or  any  promotion. 

The  third  estate  in  the  imperial  edifice  is  the  Commons,  and  their 
representatives  sitting' in  London  shall  be  styled  the  Impeiial  Parlia- 
ment. L'ach  Province  or  self-i^overnini^  Colony  shall  send  one 
representative  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  He  shall  be  elected  by  the 
people,  so  that  imperial  concerns  may  be  discussed  and  understood  by 
the  people  throughout  the  ?>.npire. 

Each  Province  shall  pay  their  Imperial  representative  at  the  rate  of 
;^T,c>oo  a  year,  which  shall  cover  all  his  expenses,  excepting- his  election 
expenses,  which,  being  a  large  and  popular  poll,  shall  be  paid  one-half 
by  the  Province  and  one-half  by  the  candidates.  Hut  no  expenses 
shall  be  allowed  for  canvassing,  or  conveying  electors  to  the  poll.  The 
expenses  shall  be  restricted  to  the  necessary  addresses,  advertisements, 
and  placards,  halls  and  platforms  for  public  discussions,  and  the  official 
routine  expenses  of  such  elections.  Each  large  territorial  district  of 
British  India  shall  also  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Imperial  Parliament  in  the  aforesaid  manner,  or  in  souk;  other  popular 
representative  wa}'  for  Imperial  purposes. 

Now,  having  constituted  the  Imperial  authoriiies  of  a  Federal 
Union  of  the  Empire,  the  local  authorities,  their  modes  and  procedures 
need  not  be  interfered  with,  but  leaving  them  to  tlicir  local  aspirations 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  work  out  their  own  improvements. 

In  following  up  Imperial  concerns  and  procedures,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  continue  the  oflice  of  High  Commissioner  from  any  of 
the  Colonies,  seeing  that  they  will  all  have  direct  representation  in 
London.  The  office  of  Colonial  Secretary  should  be  kept  on  in  a 
modified  form  only,  as  a  convenient  channel'  of  communication.  This 
office  has  become  autocratic  and  anomalous  in  our  system  of 
popular  government  in  our  great  Colonies  ;  it  is  unsafe.  The 
great  offices  of  state  and  seals  of  office  to  be  entrusted  ;uid  held  as  at 
present.  The  Vice-Regal  establishment  in  Ireland  to  be  abolished,  the 
Sovereign  to  hold  court  there  occasionally.  Draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
union  and  brotherhcod  in  constitutional  means,  Let  Royalty  live 
within  the  touch  and  direct  intercourse  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  which,  in 
turn,  would  reflect  the  Royal  efTulgence,  shining  as  a  i)right  jewel  in 
the  Roval  diadem. 


Tilt'  colonics  have  never  yet  attained  to  a  \  oice  in  the  Imperial 
I*arlianient  ;  it  has  ever  been  their  ambition  and  desire  tu  do  so. 
Had  it  been  done  in  1773  there  would  have  been  no  revolt  of  the 
United  States  from  the  mother  country.  Let  that  be  done  now,  and 
J4"ive  representation  to  the  imperial  interests  of  the  whole  Empire. 

All  matters  of  general  and  imperial  interests,  fiscal  duties,  treaties, 
foreign  relations,  peace  and  war,  would  devolve  upon  the  in\perial 
Parliament  and  Lords  ;  also  the  control  of  the  finances  rclatiui^'  to  the 
army  and  navy  and  auxilliarv  forces,  the  colonial  and  considar  services, 
and  whatever  shall  appertain  to  the  imperial  welfare,  includiii';'  the 
maintenance  of  the  Crown  ;  for  which  they  shall  produce  estimates  and 
have  power  to  raise  money  from  their  respective  peoples  in  such 
manner  .is  shall  be  deemed  most  equitable  and  convenient  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  army,  navy  and  consular  services  beint;" 
necessary  for  protection  and  benefit  of  all,  should  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  all,  somewhat  in  the  followinjj^  proportions  :  The 
United  Kini^dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possessing-  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Crown  in  location,  and  the  patronages  arising  from 
the  Royal  establishments,  should  pay  first,  one-half  the  cost,  and  the 
remaining  half  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  Empire,  including  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  protection,  and  also  repre- 
sentation in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  It  maybe  said  that  this  ystem 
would  leave  the  bulk  of  the  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  quite  true,  and  must  necessarily  be  so.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  impose  a  sensible  contribution  upon  the  Colonies  and  India 
quite  as  much  as  they  would  at  present  be  willing  to  bear.  Besides, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Royal  estjiblishments  in  this  country 
are  centres  of  a  great  deal  of  wealth  and  employment. 

For  instance,  when  a  battle-ship  is  built,  the  whole  cost  is 
produced  and  expended  in  this  country,  and  it  is  only  when  she  goes 
into  service  that  the  colonics  may  derive  a  benefit,  and  for  that  they 
should  contribute,  each  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  commerce 
protected,  which,  taken  together  with  their  proi^ortion  of  representation 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  forms  a  sound  and  equitable  L.isls  of 
measured  and  recognised  respoiv^ibilities  ;  the  Crown  should  then 
have  an  additional  grant  and  title  to  confirm  and  embrace  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  following  would  be  app  opriate  :  -"  Queen  of 
the  LJnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Empress  of  India, 
and  Imperial  Sovereign  of  the  British  an  '  Colonial  Empire."  The 
latter  part  of  the  title  is  requisite  in  order  to  remove  the  isolated 
signification  of  the  term  "Colonial"  in  respect  to  those  countries 
which  would  have  direct  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  solidify  the  extended  relations  of  the  Empire. 

With  these  brief  arguments  and  outlines  for  a  Federation  of  this 
great  British,  Indian,  and  Colonial  Empire,  and  with  the  Imperial 
political  aspects,  requirements,  and  interests  before  us,  we  now  come 
to  the  particular  interests,  and  practicability  of  the  union  from  a 
commercial  standpoint.  Commercial  treaties,  tariffs  and  taxes  for  all 
Imperial  purposes,  are  matters  for  the  combined  wisdom  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  which  would  have  local  and  practical  knowledge 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  as  our  leading  men  of 
both   parties  seem   to  tread   so  cautiously   and  gingerly   around  the 
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subject,  in  evident  fear  of  stepping-  upon  the  e^^s  of  free-traders,  who 
have  been  broodinj^  lo"?r  softer  the  appointed  time  of  incubation,  it  is 
hij;"h  time  to  draw  our  own  brood  and  count  our  chictcens,  or  they  may 
run  from  us  wild. 

It  would  be  well  lo  have  a  standing-  committee  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  composted  of  the  members  from  the  various  colonies  and 
India,  with  an  equal  number  of  able  representatives  of  the  Ignited 
Kinj^-dom,  to  consider  and  prepare  plans  and  schedules  of  trade, 
treaties,  tariffs  and  rci^'ulaiions,  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
approval  and  lej^^islation. 

The  overwhelming  preponderatice  ot  members  representing^  the 
United  Kint^xlom,  would  a!wa\s  hold  the  balance  of  votinj^  power  in 
both  houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  so  be  a  g'uarantee  against 
any  sudden  and  violent  chanyi'es  of  policy  which  mii^-ht  be  considered 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  must  always  be  held  as  of  paramount  importance.  The 
Colonial  Conference,  called  at  the  instance  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
and  held  at  Ottawa  in  June-July,  1894,  ^vhen  representatives  from  all 
the  large  colonies,  and  the  Imperial  Government,  discussed  matters  of 
trade,  mail  service,  and  other  concerns  of  Imperial  and  colonial  policy, 
and  to  give  effect  to  their  views  and  labours,  passed  certain  resolutions, 
all  of  which  is  an  earnest  and  splendid  evidence  of  the  great  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  colonies  to  bind  closer  the  ties  of  relationship  and  trade, 
and,  in  short,  find  a  way  to  bring  about  Imperial  Federation. 

The  Colonial  Conference  at  Ottawa  was  such  an  important  event, 
and  practical  step  towards  federation,  that  the  composition  of  it  may 
here  be  stated,  and  the  opinions  and  data  supplied  in  the  discussions 
may  be  cited  as  authoritative  and  useful. 

Names  of  Delegates. 

Imperial  Government- -The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Jersey,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G. 
Canada — Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  P.C.,  President. 
Sir  Adolph  Caron,  P.C,  K.C.M.G. 
Hon.  George  li.  Foster,  P.C,  L.L.I). 
Sandford  Fleming.  Esq.,  C. M.G. 
New  South  Wales     Hon.  F.  B.  Suttor,  M.L.A. 
Tasmaxlv — Hon.  Nicholas  Fitzgerald,  M.L.C. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  -Hon.  Sir  Henrv  de  Villiers,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  Charles  Mills,  K.C.,  M.G.C.B. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Hofmeyr. 
South  Australl\— Hon.  Thomas  I^layford. 
New  Zealand  -  Lee  Smith,  Esq. 
Victorlv  -Sir  Henry  Wrixon,  K.C.,  M.G. Q.C. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Fitzgerald,  M.L.C. 
Hon.  Simon  Eraser,  M.L.C. 
Queensland — Hon.  A.  J.  Thynne,  M.L.C. 

Hon.  William  Forrest,  M.L.C. 

There  was  also  a  Mr.  Davies  representing  Hawiian  interests,  chiefly 
respecting  the  cable  and  mail  service. 

Hear  what  they  say  by  their  resolutions  passed  after  full  discussions, 
in  respect  to  trade  ;  see  page  67  of  Colonial  Conference  :  Moved  by 
Sir    Henry  Wrixon,  of  Victoria  ;    seconded  by   Hon.   F.   B.   Suttor^ 


of  New  South  Wales,  and  carried  : — "That  provision  >.hould  be  made 
by  itnpi'rial  Ict^islalioii  ep.ablini^  the  dependencies  of  the  Iimpire  to  enter 
into  agreements  of  commercial  reciprocity,  includim;  power  of  makinj;' 
dilTerential  taritT  with  (ireat  Britain,  or  with  one  another."  Aj^ain  on 
paj^e  1 68,  Hon.  Mr.  Siittor  moved  an  amendment  to  certain  kindred 
resolutions,  which  havini*"  been  withdrawn,  the  Suttor  amendment 
became  a  resolutioi.,  and  after  discussion  was  adopied  on  pag'e  172. 
The  amended  motion  is  as  follows:  "That  this  Conference  is  of 
opinion  that  any  provisions  in  existin<^  tix'aties  between  (Ireat  Britain 
and  any  forei;;n  power,  which  prevent  the  self-'^overninj^  dependencies 
of  the  Hmpire  from  entering  into  aj^reements  of  commercial  reciprocity 
with  each  other  or  with  Great  Ihitain,  should  be  removed."  iXj^ain  on 
paj4^e  200:  Hon.  Mr.  I'oster  moved  a  resolution  in  four  parts,  which 
after  a  very  lenL;thy  discussion  was  slii^-htly  altered,  on  paj^e  230,  and 
finally  carried,  see  pai^c  25 f,  in  the  followinj;"  form:  VVhereas  the 
stability  and  proj^^n'ss  of  the  "  i^ritish  ICmpire  can  be  best  assured  by 
drawinir  continuallv  closer  the  bands  which  unite  the  colonies  with  the 
mother  country,  and  by  the  continuous  growth  of  a  practical  sympathy 
and  co-operation  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  common  welfare  ;  and 
whereas  this  co-operation  and  unity  can  in  no  way  be  more  effectually 
promoted  than  by  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the  mutual  and 
profitable  interchani^^e  of  their  products  ; 

Therefore  resolved  :  That  this  Conference  records  its  belief  in  the 
advisability  of  a  customs  arrant^ement  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  by  whicli  trade  within  the  Empire  may  be  placed  on  a  more 
favourable  footing-  than  that  which  is  carried  on  with  foreign 
countries. 

And  further  resoKed  :  That  until  the  mother  country  can  see  her 
way  to  enter  into  such  an  arraui^ement,  it  is  desirable  that,  when 
empowered  so  to  do,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  or  such  of  them 
as  may  be  disposed  to  accede  to  this  view,  take  steps  to  place  each 
other's  products,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  a  more  favourable  customs 
basis  than  is  accorded  to  ^hc  like  products  of  the  foreii^n  countries." 

Thus,  in  the  forei^-oin^'  series  of  resolutions,  we  see  upon  what 
basis  the  colonies  are  prepared  to  co-operate  in  the  department.';  of 
trade,  with  a  view  to  mutual  benefits  and  to  consolidate  imperial 
interests. 

It  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty,  little  short  of  delinquency,  on  t'.ie 
part  of  the  mother  country  to  delay  Ioniser  makini^  an  effort  to  carry  into 
efiect  the  ^  loyal,  ennoblint^",  and  sustaininj^- aspirations  to  national  life 
and  unit)  n  the  imperial  circle.  The  resolutions  advise  reciprocal 
trade  within  the  Federal  Union,  with  a  measure  of  protective  tariffs 
upon  foreii^-n  i^oods  ;  and  yet,  recognising^  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
United  Kingdom  would  be  placed  by  interfering-  with  her  free  trade 
policy,  they  are  prepared  to  differentiate  in  her  favour,  as  with  one 
another,  according  to  their  several  necessities. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  absolute  free  trade,  though  it  may  be 
the  goal  to  be  aimed  at  within  thj  imperial  circle,  is  hardly  practicable 
in  the  initial  stages  of  federal  life,  but  must  be  worked  out  and  arrived 
at  by  practical  experience.  And  to  this  end,  a  committee  of  trade,  as 
provided  for  in  this  federal  scheme,  will  be  an  Invaluable  means  of 
co-operation — assuming   that    free   trade    is   a    true  and    progressive 
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principle  oi"  political  economy  and  enlijifhtenmenl  which  ought  to  be 
.'i(lopt('d  by  all  nations. 

First,  th'Mi,  let  us  say  :  That  the  ultimate  object  to  b(  aimed  at  is 
free  trade  amons^st  all  within  the  Imperial  Federation.  Secondly  : 
That  duties  should  be  levied  upon  all  goods  imported  into  any  part  of 
the  federal  union  from  all  countries  not  in  the  imion. 

With  our  groat  food  producing  countries  in  the  federation,  the 
mother  country  Aouid  be  perfectly  safe  in  supplies,  which  is  the  first 
consid"ration  at  home,  because  it  is  the  secured  position  of  indepen- 
dence. .\nfl  this  would  also  secure  to  the  British  factories  and 
industries  a  free  trade  to  all  under  the  British  flag,  the  world  wide, 
which  is  not  the  ca:;e  now. 

h'oreign  counties  could  then  be  allowed  to  have  free  trade  with  us 
in  the  federation  in  proportion  as  they  lowered  and  abolished  their 
duties  on  our  goods  and  products.  This  system  would  cause  the 
whole  world  to  become  free  traders,  as  they  ought  to  be,  much  quicker 
than  the  one-sided  game  that  is  now  being  played  against  us.  In  the 
meantime,  we  sliall  have  gathered  duties  enough  from  them,  probably 
to  pay  oiT  our  national  debt,  while  the  colonies  would  also  be  benefited. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  goal  of  commercial  federation  is  not  to  be 
attained  all  [it  once  in  the  first  instance  of  federal  life,  but  is  beset 
with  difficulties  commoPi  to  all  schemes  where  expediency  has  to  play 
a  part,  until  there  is  a  practical  development  of  the  governing  principles 
and  objects  aimed  at,  there  are  still  common  interests  and  grounds 
sullicient  to  make  a  st.art  with,  upon  equitable  terms  which  have  yet 
to  be  staled.  And  for  the  above  purpose,  it  may  be  useful  to  gk.nce 
at  some  figures  showing  the  actual  state  of  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  aud  the  Colonies,  including  India  on  the  one  hand,  and 
foreign  countries  on  the  other. 

On  page  213  of  the  "Colonial  Conference,"  it  is  stated  on  high 
authority  that  the  total  imports  in  1892  were,  in  round  numbers, 
_£'4 2 1,000,000,  of  which  was  foreign  ^,'326,000,000,  British  Colonies 
;£,\)S,ooo,ooo.  'l"he  total  exports  were  _;£,'2C)i  ,000,000,.  the  foreign 
;£,' 2 10,000,0(30,  British  possessions  ;£^8i,ocx),ooo. 

'I  he  proportions  of  imports  are  .'i  little  less  than  a  quarter  from 
British  possessiojis,  and  little  Uss  than  a  third  as  to  exports.  These 
arc  potent  figures,  siiowing  th;it,  as  far  as  the  mother  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  bulk  of  her  tr.ide  being  yet  with  foreign  countries,  she 
must  be  cautious  in  anv  cb.anges  of  trade  relations. 

This  view  is  very  clearly  expressed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Forrest, 
representati\c  of  (Queensland  at  the  Colonial  Conference,  page  171. 
He  said,  "  It  seems  to  me,  however,  Ihat  the  discussion  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  had  the  question  been  that  of  commercial  union 
between  ICngland  and  her  colonies,  and  protection  against  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  would  have  voted  for  thi.  form  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
would  say  we  would  be  pretnature  in  asking  I'lngland  to  inuiicdiately 

interfere    with    existing   principles And,  gentlemen,  the 

foreigri  trade  of  England  is  of  the  vastest  importance  to  Australia.  I 
look  upon  I'jigland  as  tlie  great  agent  for  receiving  our  raw  material 
and  distributing  it.  after  manufacturing,  throughout  the  world.  It 
would  be  impossiL^L  for  us  to  distribute  our  products  without  the 
assistance  of  England.      I   say  again,  if  we  do  affirm   a   principle   of 
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commercial  union,  I  would  recommend  that  wc  hasten  slowly,  because 
we  are  not  prepaied,  tK:c." 

On  ihe  other  hand,  the  Hon.  Simon  1^'raser,  from  Victoria,  spoke 
as  follows,  on  pa^fe  33  :  "I  would  Tondiy  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  colonies,  includiiii;"  Australia,  could  have  one  customs  tarifV. 
I  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  wisest  steps  that  we  in, 
Australia  could  take,  if  we  could  receive  the  i^oods  of  Canada  and  the 
Cape  free,  and  vice  \  ersa  .  .  .  and  I  can  liardly  see  where  the 
co]iflictinj4'  interests  with  Great  i^ritain  would  come  in." 

Thest:  \-iews  from  Australia  sliow  that,  while  they  keenly  desire 
free  trade  or  reciprocity  within  the  Im))erial  circle,  they  recoL,>-nise  the 
unique  position  of  the  mother  coimtr\  ,  and  are  prepanid  to  subordinate 
their  action  to  tlie  Imperial  interests  as  a  whole,  which  is  a  most 
excellent  sentiment,  and  makes  federation  easy. 

The  Canadian  representatives  appear  a  triflt^  stifTer  in  their  views 
of  protection  and  s^'lf  interests,  still  a  most  excellent  spirit  prevailed 
throui^-hout,  with  an  e\  ident  desire  to  arrive  at  best  solutions  of  the 
questions  before  them. 

In  discussini^'  the  practicability  of  arrani^inj^"  customs  tariffs,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  h'oster,  pai^e  253,  remarked  as  follows  :-"  We  can  easily 
make  up  a  list  of  our  products  which  we  think  we  can  advantag"eously 
send  into  the  different  colonies.  By  havini^^  this  conference  with  each 
colony,  we  can  compare  lists,  and  we  can  come  to  a  pretty  ij'ood 
practical  conclusion  as  to  what  the  subjects  of  the  neiji^otiations  might 
be  based  upon." 

Tlie  Marquis  of  Lome's  book  furnishes  the  following"  very  useful 
statements  :  — 


Popiil.-ition   1883. 


Canada 4, 500,000 

N.S.  Wales  18S2../  800,000 

Victoria     •  931,800 

N.  Zealand   |  540,900 

Tasmania ■  1  26,200 

S.  Australia 304,500 

W.  Australia    3 1 ,700 

Queensland  '  287,500 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  1,250,000 


Rcvemif  1883. 


7,6(37,400 
7,410,700 
5,611,300 
3,871,300 

562,200 
2,060,  100 

284,360 

5,443,500 


Exponditurc  1883.!       Del)t   1883. 


8,937,800 
6,347,800 
5,651,900 
3,924,000 

533,000 
2,330,100 

240,570 
2,242,800 
6,341,700 


Totals    8,772,400    '35,494,360    136,549.670       161,866,900 


33,013,900 
18,721,200 
26,132,300 
31,385,400 
2,385,600 
13,891,900 
607,800 
14,917,800 
20,81 1,000 
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Total  Imports  '83. 

From  Gt.  Britain. 

Customs  Rev.  '83. 

PcrcentagcDiitics 

on  total  Imports, 

less  Bullion. 

C.'uiadn, 

£ 
27,552,900 

21,281, 100 

17,743,900 

6,310,000 

6,223,300 

516,900 

7,974,000 

1,832,600 

6,681,000 

£ 

10,844,300 

11,155,900 

8,710,300 

3,492,300 

2,771,600 

231,300 

5,241,900 

63  1 ,  300 

4,899,400 

£ 
4,793,662 

^  545 '946 

1,832,792 

618,871 

798,992 

1 19,685 

i,4ii'495 

297,^75 
',105,443 

18 

N.S.  Wales 

8 

Victoria     

1 1 

S.  Australia 

10 

Queensland  

'3 

23 
18 

W.  Australia    

N.  Zealand  

Tasmania 

16 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

'7 

£ 

96,115,700 

47,978,300 

12,524,061 

The  second  table  is  most  useful,  and  particularly  the  last  column 
showinii;-  the  per  centag^e  of  duties  required  for  revenue. 

The  following'  stjitistics  are  ^fathered  from  various  sources,  and 
will  be  useful  in  a  work  of  this  khid.  The  data  for  India  and  Canada 
are  for  1892. 


t'r.itcd  Kinjcdoni  and  Colonics,  &c. 


United  KiN(;n()M,  1889-91 

rs'oric.      I'rodiH'tion  (!(i;il  iSiii;.  i77,i)oo,o<k)  tons 
,,       V\\s,  Iron  .,  8,322, (.<K)    ,, 

Inriiinc  .'isscssi'd  to  Incoiiie  T;i\ 

lUROPK  : 

Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  (iozo    


Population 

according  to  the 

most  recent 

Census, 

includinj^  that 

of  1891 


Imports  1890. 


£ 
37,740,283420,885,695 


Exports    iSgo, 


Asia  : 

India  (Brit.)  incl.  l^pper  Burmah 

Feudatory  States,  1 892   

Ceylon     

Straits  vSettlements 

HoniT  Kony  

Aden   

Labuan  

Protectorate  


Ai  KicA  : 

Cape  Colon;,  . . 
Bechuanaland 

Natal  

Basutoland 

Gambia  

Gold  Coast 


(For  1889-1)0.) 
186,880'   24,287,1  12 


284,837.210    84,155,045 

2,85o,ooO|    4,172,790! 

506,000,   23,429,8591 
200,990;       2,171,286 

34,7"!  2,521,963 
5,298|    62,363 
1, 1 12,000 


I '525,739  10,841,454 

44' '35 
442,697!  4,527,015 
180,0001 
14,150!   140,818 
1,406,0001   440,868 


£ 


(lutr  1880-90.) 
23,627,082 


1  I  1460277 
3,226,059 

19,982,892 

1,129,190 

2,096,644 

66,689 


9,829.900 

'.657,318 
160.000 

167,599 
415,926 
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I'nitcfl  Kiiif;-cloiii  and  Colonies,  &c. 


Africa  (continued )  : 

Lag'os 

Sierra  Leone      

Mauritius  

Ascension  Island 

Protectorates,  Nig^er,  &c. 


America  : 

Canada,  1892    

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

Bahamas    

Barbadocs 

Bermudas  

Jamaica  and  Turk's  Island 

Trinidad     

Leeward  Islands  

Windward  Islands    

Honduras  

British  Guiana 

Falkland  Islands 


Population      | 

according'  to  thi'l 

most    recent     | 

(Jensus,  1 

including  that 

of    1891. 


Imports  1890    I  Exports    1890. 


67,165 

60,546 

361,404 

200 

35,000,000 


464,260 
277,781 

',073.328 
2,809 


£ 
457,649 

319,719 

^'\S5,434 
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4,450,000  26,179,329: 


197,335 

43,521 

•73,522 

•5,3471 
5«5,5«2' 
199,784; 
122,769! 
•37,422j 

27,4521 

1,800, 


•, 376,47  •  I 
•75,516 

1,211,3701 
64,976; 

1,597,600: 

2,093,9321 

428,9971 

476,936 

260,089! 

•,803,776' 

55,7i6j 


1,231,769 

130,512 

1,029,588 

272,602 

1,614,824 

2,308,832 

689,752 

521.658 

300,879 

2,310,141 

1  lb,  102 


Australasia  :  i  | 

Victoria ,     1,137,272:24,402,7601  12,734,734 

N.S.  Waks  and  Xorfolk  Islands      1,001,966  22,863,057'  23,294,934 


'S.  Australia  

W.  Australia 

Queensland    

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 

Fiji  and  Rotumah  Islands 


312,758  6,804,451;  7,259,365 

39,584    818,127!  761,391 

322,853|'  6,025,562;  7,736,309 

137,211;  1,611,035  •,459,857 


589,3861  6,297,097 
i26,oio|    189,393 


9,339,265 
364,282 


The  tbreg-oing  list  of  forty  colonies,  besides  India,  comprises  the 
principal  Color ies  and  Estates  of  the  Empire.  Undoubtedly  there 
would  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  above  fig-ures  if  broug^ht  down 
to  the  end  of  1894,  which  can  easily  be  imagined  ;  but  for  all  practical 
and  comparative  purposes  in  this  essay,  they  will  answer  as  they  are, 
and  serve  to  show  at  a  glance  the  magnitude  of  the  British  Empire, 
with  its  vast  populations  and  trade,  and  which  are  ever  increasing. 

These  fig^ures  show  that  the  total  trade  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Also 
the  total  trade  of  India  is  nearly  double  that  of  Australasia  and  four 
times  that  of  Canada.  The  Cape  Colonies  trade  is  about  half  that  of 
Canada. 

Lord  Jersey  stated  in  the  Colonial  Conference,  page  213,  that  in 
1891  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  possessions,  including- 
India,   was  22.84  P^^"  cent,    on  the  whole  as  regards   imports,   and 


30.20  as  regards  exports.  By  this  nietliod  a  more  easy  grasp  and 
conception  of  the  volume  of  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
colonies  compared  with  test  of  the  world  is  arrived  at  and  retained  in 
the  mind,  than  can  be  done  by  looking  at  stray  figures  ;  and  by  having 
facts  concisely  before  us  we  are  better  enabled  to  arrive  at  an  equitable 
basis  of  commercial  union. 

It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that  a  portion  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  Australasia  are  intercolonial,  while  the  same  does  not  occur 
in  the  Canadian  figures.  Also  that  Canada  has  a  large  trade  with  her 
opulent  neighbour,  which  in  the  event  of  Imperial  Federttion  would  be 
largely  diverted  to  trade  within  the  imperial  Cnion,  and  the  figures 
representing  Canadian  trade  augmerited  accordingly. 

Accounts  of  Canadian  finances  just  published  for  the  year  ending 
June  last,  state  that  the  revenue  is  $33,929,809,  and  the  expenditure 
$3(8,009,341. 

Ha.ving  glanced  at  the  views  of  colonial  statesmen  and  their 
resolutions,  respecting  commercial  union,  and  having  gathered  some 
ciata  of  imports  and  exports  and  existing  tariffs,  we  now  come  fairly 
to  the  question  of  what  general  lines  of  policy  can  be  laid  down  as  a 
basis  of  customs  tariff,  applicable  alike  to  the  mother  country  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  what  "quid  pro  quo,"  should  be 
giv(  n  w  here  the  customs  would  bear  unequally. 

l''irst,  take  the  question  of  imports,  what  does  I'jigland  require? 
Sill'  rccjuires  to  have  the  raw  materials  and  products  of  the  world 
br«.)UgnL  to  her  as  cheaply  as  possible,  as  to  a  great  workshop,  where 
her  teeming  millions  of  workmen  can  iind  eniployment  in  handling  it, 
and  working  it  up  into  manufactured  articles  for  exporting  as  well  as 
for  lu)me  consumption.  Now  what  is  it  that  the  Colonies  and  India 
h;i\e  to  send  to  England?  It  is  chielly  their  raw  products.  Then,  i^" 
we  sav,  "Eet  the  raw  products  of  the  earth  be  free  of  tariffs  to  all 
within  the  Imperial  circle,"  we  shall  uphold  a  grand  principal  which 
would  benefit  the  mother  country  and  all  alike.  But  it  is  the  Imperial 
circle  that  is  first  to  be  considered,  true,  and  England  would  take  all 
their  products  free,  they  in  turn  would  take  her  coals  and  pig  iron, 
about  the  only  raw  products  that  she  has  free.  The  Colonies  might 
say  that  in  this  arrangement  they  would  have  no  advantage  over  the 
foreigner,  who  would  also  get  his  raw  products  into  the  United 
Kingdom  free.  It  is  true  that  all  the  world  would  be  equal  in  the 
markets  of  the  Imperial  circle  in  their  raw  products.  This  is  what 
Ivngland  most  requires,  and  is  what  the  Colonies  and  India  are  best 
able  to  compete  in,  therefore  in  that  they  can  afford  to  throw  open  one 
door  and  pursue  one  line  of  common  policy  with  <he  mother  country 
upon    the    principal    of  free    trade. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  manufactured  goods  and  articles, 
which  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  skilled  workmen  and  social 
problems  of  labour  in  this  country.  Our  Continental  neighbours  and 
the  United  ^States  flood  the  English  markets  with  their  cheap  goods, 
some  of  which  are  bounty  fed  and  prison  made,  and  so,  under  our 
"no  tariff"  system,  they  export  their  labour,  and  we  import  it  by 
receiving  foreign  manufactured  goods  into  this  country  free,  damaging 
our  own  industries,  and  by  thus  crippling  British  industries  at  home, 
foreigners   are   enabled  more  successfully  to  compete  in  all  markets 
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abroad.  At  the  same  time  they  shut  up  their  own  markets  from  the 
British  by  restrieted  tariffs,  so  the  British  workman  has  no  fair 
competition  at  home  nor  abroad.  !t  is  obvious  that  witli  bnre  lists 
we  cannot  successfully  lij^ht  a  scientific  opponent  who  has  weapons. 
We  may  arj^ue  that  he  is  cowardly,  that  ours  is  the  most  manly 
exercise,  that  it  is  a  wroni;^  t'linj^'  to  u'-e  weapons,  that  man  to  man  is 
the  rig-hteous  and  noble  .vay  to  compete  in  battle,  as  undoubtedly  it  is, 
yet  nevertheless,  if  those  cowai  Jly  wicker!  neighbours  persist  in  [issail- 
inj^  us  with  i^'-uns  and  swords,  we  must,  on  the  most  humane  principles, 
use  sufhcient  armour  to  resist  their  destructi\e  operations.  The  |;oint 
is  this,  and  it  is  well  worth  the  consideration  at  this  period,  that 
however  superior  we  may  be  to  our  opponents,  there  is  such  a  thing" 
as  giving  away  too  mjmy  points  in  the  contest  and  so  place  ourselves 
at  too  g"reat  a  disad\antage  to  have  any  iair  chance  of  success. 
There  is  a  time  when  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  when  duty  and 
honour  demand  justice  and  fair  dealing-  with  suffering"  people.  We 
have  propounded  a  noble  theory  of  free  trade,  we  have  followed  its 
principles  for  fifty  years,  practising  and  preaching  il  as  the  gospel 
of  trade,  hoping  that  the  world  would  follow  us  in  the  principle;  but 
the  world  has  laughed  and  mocked  us,  and  imposed  tarilfs  upon  us 
while  taking  the  benefit  of  our  open  markets,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
our  own  peoi)le.  We  still  believe  in  the  principle  of  free  trade,  we 
have  never  had  it  wilh  the  world,  therefore  we  now  create  a  world  of 
our  own  and  endeavour  to  carry  out  in  a  reasonable  practical  manner, 
our  free  trade  amongst  ourselves,  in  or.r  own  world  of  imperial  Federa- 
tion against  the  foreign  protection  world. 

It  is  staled  that  in  iihj^  we  impiiried  from  I'Vance  goods  to  the 
value  of  _£'45,65.S,o9'>,  and  exported  to  that  country  goods  to  the  value  of 
^,'13, 365, 444.  As  I'^rjuice  is  eminently  a  manufacturing  country, 
with  very  few  raw  products  to  send  us,  it  obvious  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  trade  from  that  country  is  injurious  to  our  home  industries. 
And  even  the  wines  and  spirits  that  they  send  us,  may  now,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  supplied  by  our  own  Colonies.  The  same  may  be  said  in 
respect  to  the  imports  which  we  ha\e  from  Ciermany  and  some  other 
Continental  nations.  In  speaking"  of  wines  at  the  Colonial  Conference, 
it  'S  stated  on  page  316,  that  the  production  of  South  Australia  is  160 
gallons  per  acre,  23/  gallons  per  acre  in  Xew  South  Wales,  and  247 
g"allons  in  (Queensland ;  Victoria  also  having  a  large  production,  and 
the  Cnpe  220  gallons  per  acre.  In  France  the  average  production  per 
acre  of  wine  is  set  down  at  133  gallons,  Algeria  300  gallons;  and, 
therefore,  Australia  ought  to  be  able  with  her  wines  to  beat  France 
or  any  other  country.  In  wool  and  mutton  they  have  beaten  the 
world.  Excellent  brandy  is  also  made  from  the  Australian  grapes. 
Also  butter,  cheese,  canned  fruits,  and  m:uiy  other  miuiufactured 
articles  w  hich  we  require,  they  can  produce  in  great  abundance. 

Seeing  that  there  is  within  the  Imperial  circle  such  an  enormous 
capacitv  for  the  production  of  manufactured  articles  of  feed,  il  will  be 
to  the  advantag'e  of  all  lo  develope  those  resources,  and  the  duly  of 
the  mother  country  to  give  the  colonies  a  "  quid  pro  quo"  for  their 
acquiescence  in  free  trade  with  all  the  world,  to  suit  England  in  the 
question  of  raw^  materials. 

It  would  be  w^ell  to  define  here  what    shall   be   treated  as  raw,  and 
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what  manufactured.  Speaking- generally,  every  article  shall  be  considered 
manufactured  which  comes  from  factories,  or  is  produced  by  skilled 
labour  and  art,  to  manipulate  or  preserve  it,  or  enhance  its  value  for 
use  and  marketable  purposes.  Hut  that  which  comes  from  the  earth, 
field,  forest  or  sea,  in  its  natural  state,  with  no  more  labour  or  art 
expended  upon  it  than  is  necessary  to  produce  and  convey  it,  shall  be 
considered  raw.  For  instance,  corn,  grain  of  all  kinds,  not  ground, 
is  raw,  but  flour  is  manufactured.  Live  animals  of  all  kinds  are  raw, 
frozen  meat  is  raw  ;  but  bacon,  hams,  salted  meat  in  casks  and 
packages,  all  canned  and  cured  meats  and  fruits  are  manufactured. 
Poultry,  apples,  orang^es,  bananas,  grapes,  onions,  and  egg's,  are 
raw  ;  cream,  butter,  and  cheese,  are  manufactured.  Hides,  dried  or 
salted,  wool,  timber,  pig  iron  and  coals  are  raw  ;  but  wood  that  is 
sawn  line,  and  planed  for  special  purposes,  is  manufactured  ;  such  as 
grooved  and  tongued  ceiling-  boards  and  flooring  stuff,  whatever 
article  a  tool  has  been  used  upon,  other  than  the  axe  and  mill-saw,  is 
manufactured. 

Having-  pointed  out  the  principle  upon  which  the  manufactured 
shall  be  distinguished  from  the  raw,  with  suflicient  examples  as  a 
guide,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  find  an  equitable  mode  of  tarifl". 
Wv  have  seen  that  the  l<>nglish  markets  are  flooded  with  foreign 
nrinufactured  goods,  to  the  serious  damage  of  our  skilled  labour  and 
manufacturing  existence.  Therefore,  put  a  tarifl' on  all  foreign  manu- 
taclurcd  goods  imported  into  any  part  of  the  Imperial  circle  ;  sa}-, 
lo  pcv  cent,  dd-vulonnu,  over  and  above  whatever  the  tarifl'  may  be 
upon  gowds  n"ianufactur(;d  and  traded  within  the  Imperial  circle.  The 
colonics  require  tarifl's  for  re\enue  purposes.  The  Marquis  of  Lome's 
tables  show  an  averag-e  of  about  15  per  cent,  on  their  imports,  some 
colonies  more  and  some  less.  Suppose  that  was  lowered  to  10  per 
ctMit.  or  less  on  all  goods  manufactured  and  traded  within  the  Imperial 
l'\deration,  the  United  Kingdom  admitting-  goods  manufactured  in 
India  and  the  colonies  free,  as  a  "quid  pro  quo"  for  their  acquiescence 
in  lOngland's  tree  trade  in  the  raw  with  all  the  world.  The  mother 
country  would  thus  preserve  her  free  trade  policy  in  the  raw  with  all 
the  world,  and  free  trade  in  manufactured  goods  with  all  within  the 
Imperial  circle,  but  a  tariff"  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  manufactured  goods 
from  foreign  countries.  With  the  tarifl'  in  the  colonies  and  India  at 
20  per  cent,  ag-ainst  the  foreig-ner  ;  and  supposing  that  foreig-n  g-oods 
under  this  tariff"  where  imported  into  these  parts  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth,  say,  20  per  cent,  on  one-fourth,  and  10  per  cent,  on  three- 
fourths,  would  give  about  15  percent,  upon  the  whole  as  at  present 
for  their  revenues.  The  question  of  tariffs  would  then  stand  thus  : 
The  Federal  circle  of  the  United  King-dom  and  all  the  colonies  including 
India,  would  have  free  trade  in  raw  products  with  all  the  world,  as  a 
geiKM'al  principle  of  trade.  A  Federal  tariff' not  exceeding  10  percent. 
on  British  and  colonial  manufactured  goods,  and  20  per  cent,  on 
"  .  ^orcign''  manufactured  goods  imported  into  the  colonies  and  India. 

The  mother  country  would  have  free  trade  in  the  raw  with  all  the 
world  as  at  present,  and  would  receive  manufactured  goods  free  from 
all  coimtries  within  the  Federal  Union,  but  a  tariff'  of  10  per  cent, 
upon  all  manufactured  goods  from  countries  outside  the  union.  Thus 
the  mother  country  could  provide  at  the  lowest  cost  raw  material  for 
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manufacturing  purposes,  for  home  consumption,  and  for  exportation 
to  all  tlie  world.  Kiii^land  would  continue  to  be  the  ^reat  receiver, 
manufacturer,  and  distributor.  The  colonies  would  have  free  access 
to  the  British  markets  with  their  products,  both  raw  and  manufactured, 
and  would  be  protected  in  the  British  market  aj^^ainst  foreign  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  extent  of  lo  per  cent.  Thus  the  colonies  would 
be  allowed  a  tariff  of  lo  per  cent.,  possibly  less,  for  revenue  purposes, 
upon  goods  manufactured  and  traded  within  the  Imperial  circle.  At 
the  same  time  there  woidd  be  a  tarilT  of  20  per  cent,  on  all  manu- 
factured goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  any  part  of  the 
Imperial  circle,  excepting  the  United  Kingdom,  which  would  be  10  per 
cent,  againstforeignmanufacturedgoodsonly.  Thissystem  would  revive 
and  encourage  home  factories  and  industries,  and  give  employment  to 
the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  colonies  and  India  would  also 
benefit  by  the  tarifl*  upon  manufactured  goods.  They  would  have  a 
preferential  position  in  British  and  Federal  markets  to  the  extent  of 
say  10  per  cent.,  over  and  above  whatever  the  domestic 
tariff  might  be. 

Thus  Colonial  wines,  spirits,  butter,  bacon,  canned  meats,  preserv- 
ed fruits  and  fish,  &c,  would  have  a  preference  in  British  and  domestic 
markets  against  foreign  goods  of  a  like  description,  v»hile  England 
would  ha\e  a  similar  preference  in  the  home  and  Federal  markets  for 
all  her  manufactured  goods. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  upon  which  this  commercial  union 
is  based,  is: — First: — Free  trade  in  the  raw  products,  which  enables  all 
new  countries  to  prosper  and  stocks  the  old  country  with  that  which 
she  cannot  sufficiently  produce.  Secondly: — A  sufficient  tarilT  upon 
manufactured  goods  to  assist  in  raising  the  necessary  revenues,  and 
alTord  a  reasonable  encouragement  and  stability  to  manufacturing 
industries,  whic'  enables  old  countries  to  prosper  in  that  which  they 
have  to  dispose  of,  viz.  :  -  Labour;  and  supply  new  countries  with  those 
things  which  they  are  short  of—  the  results  of  skilled  labour  -goods 
manufactured.  Thirdly:  -To  recognise,  defend  and  promote  the 
Imperial  and  common  interests  of  the  Fmpire. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  while  the  principles  are  here  laid  down 
for  a  political  and  commercial  union,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  as 
to  numbers  and  exact  amounts,  which  may  vary  as  times  and 
circumstances  change,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  combined 
wisdom  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  according  to  the  new  order  of 
things;  especially  in  the  requisite  amount  of  tariffs.  After  a  year  or 
two  of  practical  experience,  when  trade  will  have  adjusted  itself  to  the 
new  system,  and  it  is  seen  the  niinimum  amount  of  tariffs  required  for 
revenues,  the  question  could  be  more  definitely  settled. 

As  previously  stated,  other  nations  could  be  admitted  to  the 
Customs  Union  of  the  Imperial  Federation  whenever  they  assimilated 
their  customs  and  tariffs  to  ours.  It  should  always  be  an  aim  of  the 
Federation  to  encourage  other  countries  to  join  our  Commercial 
Unicn,  reduce  tariffs  to  the  lowest  figure,  and  promote  free  trade. 
And  with  a  view  to  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  Federation, 
all  existing  tariff  treaties  with  foreign  nations  should  be  terminated  as 
early  as  possible,  with  a  notification  of  the  intention  and  objects  of 
this   Imperial   Federation    upon   the  lines  herein   set   forth;    with   an 


invitation  to  all,  or  as  many  as  arc  favourably  disposed,  to  join  our 
Conmiercial  Union  and  first  adopt  free  trade  in  raw  products;  and  at 
whatever  rate  they  were  prepared  to  admit  our  m;uiufactured  j^oods 
into  their  countries,  our  tariff  upon  tht;irs  to  be  the  same.  In  this 
manner  foreiifn  nations  would  be  forced  to  abolish  their  tariffs  upon 
all  Hritish  and  Colonial  raw  products,  which  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  all  our  raw  producini^*-  countries;  and  also  to  g-et  their 
manufactured  i,'-oods  upon  the  i^ritish  and  Colonial  markets  at  a  fair 
rat(?  of  tariff,  they  would  b(;  forced  to  lower  their  tariffs  on  our 
manufactured  i^'-oods  accordiiii^'-ly.  Differential  rebates  and  drawbacks 
of  duties  to  level  up  between  members  of  the  l-\'deral  Union,  are  not 
resorted  to  in  this  scheme.  Such  systems  of  compensations  are  open 
to  abuses,  and  are  always  inconvenient,  expensive  and  ciunberous  in 
administration.  Therefore,  straiijht  lines  of  principles,  upon  a  medium 
popular  policy,  for  practical  and  ji;"encral  application,  are  recommended, 
it  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  ai;-rceini4-  to  allow  the  Colonies  and 
India  to  taritf  British  manufactured  t^oods  to  the  extent  of  lo  per  cent 
if  required,  as  an  expediency  for  raising"  revenue  only,  it  shall 
always  be  their  aim  to  reduce  that  tariff  upon  domestic  trade  within 
the  I^mpire,  and  educate  their  people  to  raise  their  revenues  more  by 
direct  taxation,  as  in  the  United  I\.ing"dom,  upon  accumulated  wealth, 
luxuries,  &c.;  and  so  by  degrees  emancipate  their  British  trade  entirely. 

Defences  of  the  Empire. 

Having-  arrangfed  and  stated  the  political  and  commercial  basis  of 
Imperial  I^'cderation,  upon  well-known  economic  and  popular  lines,  and 
constitutional  principles,  it  now  remains  to  point  out  the  best  means 
of  preserving  and  defending  the  interests  and  territories  of  these  vast 
domains  in  the  most  efficient  and  economical  manner.  The  volunteer 
sNstem  for  militarv  trainiuir  for  defences  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
undoubtedly  the  wisest  and  most  popular,  reliable  and  economical 
systematic  movement  of  modern  times,  and  should  be  encourag^ed  and 
more  fully  developed  in  every  particular,  with  nostintt^dmeansofsupport. 

Turning-  to  the  navy,  which  is  the  right  arm  of  British  protection, 
it  sliould  be  equal  to  the  combined  navies  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
with  a  larg-e  proportion  of  swift  sea-g-oing*  fig-htingf  cruisers.  This  is 
ob\  ious  from  the  fact  that  British  maritime  commerce  is  equal  to  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  is  distributed  all  over  the  face  of  the 
globe.  'J'he  basis  of  support  and  contribution  to  thi^  service  is  set 
forth  and  explained  in  the  early  and  political  part  of  this  essay  or 
scheme. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  a  comparatively  invincible 
British  navy,  must  be  considered  the  personnel  of  the  officers  and 
seamen  in  command  of  the  same,  which  should  be  essentially  Britisli, 
and  of  the  best  cype,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  man  the  whole  navy  at 
any  time,  upon  the  shortest  requisite  notice.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
have  always  available  these  necessary  auxilliary  forces,  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserves  should  be  recruited  and  kept  up  in  the  most  liberal 
and  popular  manner. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  navy  itself  for  the  defences  of  this 
world-wide   I'^mpire  and    its  maritime   interests,  is   the   possession   of 
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coaling  stations,  and  g-ood  harbours,  well  fortified  ;  naval  depots, 
well  supplied  with  all  requisite  stores,  all  over  the  world.  So  that  the 
great  British  navy  shall  not  be  a  mythical  power,  like  the  proverbial 
Dutchman's  anchor,  stowed  away  at  hoine  when  wanted;  but  shall  be 
in  evidence  as  a  naval  power  all  over  the  world,  practically  in  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  We  have  the  ships,  we  have  the  men,  and  we  have  the 
mone}  too  !  Therefore,  let  it  be  manifested  for  the  protection  of 
British  interests,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

1'acific  Cable. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  political,  commercial  and  defensive 
aspects  of  Imperial  Federation,  is  the  question  of  cable  connections, 
and  swift  mail  services  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  the 
colonies.  This  is  obvious  in  peaceful  times  for  the  promotion  of 
commercial  and  social  intercourse  and  trade,  but  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  there  should  be  safe  and  rapid  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  seat  of  power  and  the  distant  parts  of  the  Imperial 
circle  in  troublous  times  and  times  of  war. 

The  present  means  of  cabling  to  Australasia  is  through  the 
luistern  Kxtension  Company,  which  is  very  expensive,  nine  shillings 
per  word,  and  it  is  a  notorious  and  deplorable  fact  that  the  existing 
lines  of  telegraph  from  England  to  India,  South  Africa  and  Australia 
pass  over  the  territory  of  foreign  powers,  and  might  be  eut  off  or 
interfered  with.  Imagine  a  hostile  fleet  ravaging,  capturing,  and 
destroying  harbours  and  cities  in  those  distant  and  isolated  colonies  ; 
the  telegraphic  communication  cut  off,  and  the  British  government 
ignorant  of  th(^  fact  for  weeks  or  even  months,  until  the  arrival  of 
mails.  One  such  disastrous  delay  would  cost  moic  than  half-a-dozen 
independant  cables  from  Vancouver  to  Australia,  besides  national 
ignominy  consequent  upon  such  a  disaster.  For,  if  England  was  at 
war  with  a  powerful  naval  adversary,  it  would  not  be  the  Thames, 
nor  London,  that  would  be  attacked,  but  the  most  distant  outlying 
wealthy  colonies,  the  vulnerable  points  of  the  Empire. 

There  appears  to  be  a  misconception  in  regard  to  the  neutrality  of 
telegraphic  cables  in  time  of  war,  but  it  is  stated  on  page  1 15,  Colonial 
Conference,  by  a  quotation  from  a  paper  upon  the  subject,  dated  5th 
July,  1893,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Lamb,  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office,  as  follow-s: 
"  The  only  international  convention  relating  to  the  protection  of 
submarine  cables  is  that  which  was  made  at  Paris,  14th  March,  1884, 
and  if  reference  be  made  to  the  copy  of  the  convention  annexed  to  the 
Submarine  Telegraph  Act,  48  and  49  Vic.  ch.  49,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  contained  no  provision  for  the  neutrality  of  cables." 

At  the  Colonial  Conference,  the  utmost  impoitance  was  attached  to 
the  establishing  of  telegraphic  communication  by  cable  between 
Vancouver  and  Australasia  across  the  Pacific,  touching  only  at  two 
or  three  British  Islands  on  the  road,  so  that  the  cable  would  be 
entirely  on  British  territory  at  the  termini.  Various  routes  in  that 
direction  were  discussed,  and  the  whole  subject  treated  upon  with 
great  ability  and  the  utmost  candour.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
consider  the  final  conclusions  which  were  arrived  at,  and  the  resolutions 
which  were  passed.      Without  going  into  details,  the  round  conclusions 
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were,  lliat  llie  project  should  be  puslied  on  without  dehiy  and  the 
necessary  surveys  and  reports  made  forthwith.  That  the  distance  is 
about  ycxDO  nautical  miles,  more  or  less,  accordinj^-  to  the  route  taken ; 
the  cost  about  two  millions  sterlin^^,  which  for  obvious  and  cog-cnt 
reasons,  should  be  borne  equally  by  the  respective  j^'-overnments  of  the 
United  Kinj^alom,  Canada  and  Australasia;  and  that  for  the  same 
reasons  the  cable  should  be  extended  from  Australasia  to  the  Cape  of 
(k)od  Hope,  to  which  of  course  the  Cape  ^'•overnment  would  contribute. 
Also  some  revenue  and  commercial  advantages  mij^dit  be  derived  from 
ha\  in*,'-  a  branch  ofY  the  Pacific  cable,  say  from  Fannin*,'-  Island  to 
1  lonolulu. 

As  the  object  of  this  essay  is  to  find  true  data  and  arrive  at  sound 
conclusions,  we  must  here  refer  to  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  conference 
at  Ottawa,  and  any  other  data  found  there,  or  elsewhere,  bearing  upon 
the  matter  before  us. 

At  a  conference  held  in  London  in  1888,  the  followinij-  resolutions 
were  passed  :  -  "That  the  connection  recently  formed  through 
Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  railway  and  telegraph, 
opens  a  new  and  alternative  line  of  Imperial  connection  over  the  high 
seas  ."  I  through  British  possessions,  which  promises  to  be  one  of 
great  value  alike  in  naval,  military,  commercial  and  political  aspects." 
Also: — "That  the  connection  of  Canada  with  Australasia  by  direct 
submarine  telegraph  across  the  Pacific  is  a  project  of  high  importance 
to  the  I'^mpire,  and  every  doubt  as  to  its  practicability  should, 
v.ilhout  delay,  be  set  at  rest  by  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  survey." 

This  very  urgent  appeal  elicited  the  following  reply  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government:  —"  Unless  the  Secretary  of  State  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  submarine  cable  is  likely  to  be  laid  from  Vancouver  to 
Australia  very  shortly,  their  Lordships  would  not  propose  to  despatch 
a  surveying  vessel  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  soundings  over 
the  route,  but  they  will  endeavour  to  arrange  that  soundings 
should  be  gradually  obtained  during  the  next  few  years  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  hydrographic  surveys." 

At  the  conference  in  Ottawa,  July  1894,  it  was  stated  that  up  to 
that  date,  the}'  were  without  any  authentic  report  of  survey  over  the 
proposed  routes, but  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  cause  whatever  to 
apprehend  the  existence  of  any  submarine  difficulties  at  the  bed  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  depths  are  stated  to  be  about  3000  fathoms, 
about  equal  to,  or  a  trifle  deeper  than  the  depths  of  the  North  Atlantic 
between  England  and  America.  After  lengthy  discussions  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  passed  at  that  time  in  Ottawa,  page  177: — "  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
provide  telegraphic  communications  by  cable,  free  from  foreign  control, 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Australasia."  Also  pages  186 
to  189,  the  following  resolution  passed:  "That  the  Imperial 
Government  be  respectfully  requested  to  undertake  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  and  to  prosecute  with  all  possible  speed,  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  proposed  cable  route  between  Canada  and  Australia;  the 
expense  to  be  borne  in  equal  proportions  by  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  the  Australasian  Colonies," 

Also  on  the  19th  Nov.  1895,  the  Right  Hon.  Mr  Chamberlain, 
Secretary   for  the  Colonies,   received  a  deputation  from  the  Agents 
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General  for  the  Colonies,  wiicn  the  scheme  was  discussed  for  the  laying" 
of  tlu;  proposed  cable  connectiaj^^  Canada  with  Australasia;  thus  i|i\  inj^^ 
quicker  and  cheaper  coniniunication  between  I-lnt^land  and  hei  principal 
colonies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  "That  such  a  meetiny;"  was  in  ;i  sense, 
a  meeting"  of  the  Council  of  the  I'^mpire,  brought  together  for  the 
purpose  of  common  interests,  and  that  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  the  Cape  and  Natal,  which  were  not  concerned  with  the  project  in 
its  present  form,  was  evidence  of  its  solidarity  and  sympathy.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  project  showed  very  fair  prospect  of 
remunerative  return,  and  intimated  his  willingness  to  join  the  formation 
of  a  Joint  Commission  which  should  report  on  the  subject.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  Colonial  representatives  should  be  named  by  the 
Colonial  Governments  and  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
that  the  respective  governments  should  be  approached  on  the  matter." 

Cable  Extension  to  the  Cape. 

At  the  Colonial  Conference  at  Ottawa,  i<S(;5,  it  was  moved  and 
carried,  pages  189  to  190:-  "That  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
Empire,  that  in  case  of  the  construction  of  a  cable  between  Canada 
and  Australasia,  such  cable  should  be  extended  from  Australasia  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Mope;  and  that,  for  that  purpose,  arrangements 
should  be  made  between  the  Imperial  and  South  African  Governments 
for  a  survey  of  the  latter  route." 

.'\s  to  Hawaiian  interests,  it  is  stated  on  page  i  18,  that  during 
the  year  1893,  12,000  passengers,  13  ships  of  war  and  310  merchant 
vessels  visited  there,  and  the  inference  is,  that  if  there  was  a  cable 
communication,  it  would  be  greatlv  used  and  add  considerablv  to  the 
revenue  of  the  concern.  Hut  as  Hawaii  is  practically  under  foreign 
control,  it  could  hardly  be  considered  a  safe  station  in  the  event  of 
war,  especially  with  the  United  States;  therefore,  to  carry  out  the 
project  of  having"  a  cable  entirely  under  IJritish  control,  it  would  seem 
necessary  to  tap  Honolulu  with  a  short  branch  from  one  of  the 
adjacent  Islands  to  be  placed  under  British,  control  for  that  purpose, 
or  else  let  Hawaii  get  up  its  own  company  and  tap  the  British  cable  at 
F'anning"  Island  upon  the  best  terms  it  can  make.  In  .my  case,  each 
of  those  stations  in  the  Pacific  would  need  to  be  defended  in  the  ev  ent 
of  war,  and  would  become,  more  or  less,  places  of  rendezvous,  to  hear 
the  news,  receive  orders  and  various  purposes ;  therefore,  every  station 
of  the  cable  should  be  suitable  for,  and  made  into  a  naval  station. 
That  should  be  a  sitic  qua  }ion  with  the  Imperial  government.  It  may 
also  be  stated  that  early  in  1894,  at  a  conference  of  Colonial  delegates 
at  Wellington,  a  very  leng^thy  re.'olution  was  passed,  urging  the 
construction  of  a  Pacific  cable,  their  respective  governments  to 
guarantee  4  per  cent  interest  upon  the  Capital  of  _;(^^  1,800, 000;  cost  of 
ordinary  messages  to  be  not  more  than  three  shillings  per  word,  .also 
suggesting  two  alternative  routes. 

Therefore,  seeing  that  there  has  been  such  a  consensus  of  opinion, 
so  recently  and  repeatedly  expressed  by  representative  bodies,  urging" 
the  utility  and  necessity  of  such  cable  for  Imperial  and  commercial 
purposes,  it  does  seem  strange  that  the  Imperial  Government  has  not 
hitherto  been  induced  to  take  a  more  practical  interest  in  the  project. 


And  anvthinj4^  which  may  be  said  or  done  to  stir  up  a  more  lively 
interest  and  sense  of  duty  in  tliis  matter  is  surely  doinj^  a  national 
service. 

Xoluithstandin^^  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  urg-ed  by  iii^di  authorities,  that  a  Hritisli  line  of  communication 
independent  of  foreig-n  control  is  indispensable  for  the  defence  and 
safety  of  our  southern  Colonial  Hmpire.  General  Lord  W'olsey, 
General  Herbert,  and  others,  both  naval  and  military,  have  so  ex- 
pressed their  o|)inions  ;  see  pa^'^e  301  Colonial  Conference. 

It  is  also  stated  upon  reliable  authority  that  unless  the  British 
cable  is  proceeded  with  very  promptly,  l^'rance  and  the  United  States 
are  under  certain  preliminary  arrani^ements,  intending  to  carry  out  a 
similar  project,  which  would  j^reatly  injuretheprospectsofaHritishcable. 

There  was  also  abundant  proofs  and  data  elicited  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  showini^  that  a  direct  Pacific  cable  would  pay  commer- 
cially ;  see  appendix  of  report. 

'rherefore,  seeinif  that  there  are  so  many  ur^''ent  and  co«,'-ent 
reasons  for  Imperial  and  commercial  purposes  why  the  Pacific  cable 
should  be  laid  under  British  control,  we  must  here  recommend  it  as  an 
adjunct  to  this  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation,  if  not  earlier  pro- 
ceeded with  ;  the  exact  loute,  ways  and  means,  and  other  details  to 
be  mutual!}-  aj^^reed  upon  by  the  i4ovcrnments  interested.  It  is  stated 
in  the  press  that  Sir  Geo.  Baden  Powell  has  two  notices  of  motion 
upon  the  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  i.ext  session.  The 
lirsl  is  to  call  attention  to  the  ui'i^'^ency  tor  strateiiic  and  commercial 
purposes  of  institutinj^  and  working;'  telei^-raphic  cable  communication 
iVom  British  Columbia  across  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  to  move  a 
rt;solution.  And  the  second,  to  call  attention  to  the  urgency  for 
strateijic  and  commercial  purposes,  of  institutiui;"  mail  communication 
by  rapid  steamship  service  between  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  the 
Australasian  Colonies.  This  shows  the  tendency  of  public  interest 
upon  the  subject  in  this  country,  which  undoubtedly  will  ripen  into 
action. 

Fast  Mail  Service. 

Having  dealt  with  the  question  of  a  Pacific  cable,  we  now  come  to 
the  consideration  of  quick  mail  service  between  the  United  Kini;dom 
and  Australasia,  via  Canada,  crossing,'"  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans; 
an  Imperial  Federal  service,  upon  similar  lines  and  principles  as 
advocated  for  the  Pacific  cable.  It  may  be  arg"ued  that  for  strategic 
and  defensive  purposes  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  fast 
steamers  as  there  would  be  for  a  clear  and  reliable  cable  communi- 
cation in  the  event  of  war  ;  that  fast  steamers  for  mails  or  transport 
service  are  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Government,  and 
others  could  be  hired  quickly  for  any  purposes  that  they  might  be 
required  ;  whereas,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  so  quickly  construct 
and  lay  a  telegraph  cable  of  such  enormous  length,  so  far  away. 
While  admitting  all  the  force  that  such  an  argument  possesses,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  war,  although  of  the  utmost  vital  im- 
portance in  itself,  and  should  be  provided  for  incontestably,  yet  it  is  a 
very    remote    contingency,    and    must    be    weighed   accordingly    in 
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comparison  with  the  many  vif^'orous  oporati  .ns  in  all  the  ramifications 
of  pr<)i,^r('ssi\  o  national  lite. 

For  instance,  while  it  is  admittid  that  forts,  citadels,  and  other 
defences,  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  hai  hours  a!id  eiiii-s,  it  is 
not  for  a  moment  disputed  that  i^ood  roads,  hii^hways  and  horou^^'h- 
fares  are  essential  to  national  life  and  proi^^ri'ss,  and  to  ensure  a  hii^-^h 
state  of  efficiency,  must  be  kept  up  at  public  expense. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  i,''reat  maritime  nation  does  subsidise 
and  assist,  in  one  way  <  r  another,  some  t^-reat  leadini,**  lines  for  mails 
and  passeiii^er  service.  Takini,''  il  then  as  an  axiom  that  mail  ser\  ices 
and  hii^^hnays  for  thetravellin^public,  both  on  land  and  sea,  must  be  kept 
up  to  the  hij^'hest  state  of  efliciency,  even  at  the  public  expense,  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  an  improved  mail  and  passeng"er  service  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  route,  or  elsewhere,  becomes  easy.  At  the 
present  time  Australia  and  \cw  Zealand  appear  to  be  served  in  a 
manner  b\-  six  steam  lines,  such  as  they  are,  viz.  :  The  I'.  &  (3.,  the 
Orient,  the  Queensland  Company,  the  San  Francisco  route,  two 
direct  boats  from  New  Zealand,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  from 
New  South  Wales  to  \'ancouver. 

It  is  this  latter  route  that  the  Conference  at  Ottawa  last  year 
proposed  to  develop  and  improve  to  a  first-class  service,  entirely  in 
British  si..ps  and  on  Hritish  soil.  The  route  to  be  from  Eng'land  to 
Halifax  in  winter,  and  Quebec  in  summer,  thence  by  the  Pacific 
Canadian  Railway  to  V.ancouver,  thence  to  Sydney,  and  a  port  in 
I  New  Zealand  to  be  arranj^^ed,  and  probably  touching,'"  at  Honolulu  and 

F'iji.  it  is  said  that  the  present  line  on  tli  't  route  is  insutficient,  and 
does  not  carry  out  the  views  of  those  who  aim  at  having"  a  quick, 
reliable  mail  and  passeni^er  service  to  London. 

The  time  now  occupied  for  mails  from  the  Australasian  colonies  to 
London  appears  to  be  about  34  da3's  ;  it  is  stated  that  this  could  be 
reduced  to  31  days  or  less  by  the  proposed  swift  line  on  the  Ciinadian 
Pacific  route. 

I^'or  the  purpose  of  carryinij-  out  this  project  on  a  comprehensive 
scale,  it  is  proposed  to  build  four  20  knot  steamers  for  the  Atlantic 
service  to  run  weekly,  and  five  similar  boats  for  the  Pacific  service  to  run 
fortnii^htly.  The  cost  of  the  nine  steamers  is  estimated  at  ;£,'3,ooo,ooo, 
and  a  subsidy  required  of  _;£j30o,ooo  per  annum  for  ten  years  ;  to  be 
contributed  in  tlie  followinir  manner :  Canada  as  likely  to  derive 
the  most  trade  benefit,  to  pay  half,  say  ;£^i 50,000,  towards  the  Atlantic 
service,  and  /.'2 5, 000  towards  the  Pacific  service;  Australasia  toj^ether 
pay  ;£'50,0Q0  to  the  Pacific  ;  Eni^land  to  pay  ;^75,ooo  upon  the  whole 
service. 

After  fully  discussing"  the  subject,  the  Conference  passed  the 
following"  resolution,  pages  286  to  300  : — "  Resolved  that  this  Con- 
ference expresses  its  cordial  approval  of  the  successful  efforts  put 
forth  by  Canada  and  New  South  Wales  for  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  monthly  steamship  service  between  \"ancouver  and  Sydney, 
and  aflirms  the  advisability  of  a  reasonable  co-operation  of  all  the 
colonies  interested  in  securing"  the  improvement  and  permanency  of 
the  same." 

Second,  "That  the  conference  learns  with  interest  of  the  steps 
now  being"  taken   by   Canada  to   secure   a    first-class    fast    mail    and 
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passeng-cr  service  with  all  the  modern  appliances  for  the  stor  -^e  and 
carrying  of  perishable  goods  across  the  Atlantic  to  Great  Brita.  and 
the  iari^'-e  subsidy  wliich  she  has  offered  to  procure  its   est.tblishn/ent." 

Third,  '-That  it  reg'ards  such  an  uninterrupted  tliroui^h  line  of 
swift  and  superior  communication  between  Australasiu  and  Great 
Britain,  as  is  above  conteinplal'd,  as  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
development  of  inter-colonial  trade  and  connminication,  and  to  the 
unity  and  stability  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole." 

Foiu-th,  "That  iis  the  Imperial  Post  Office  contributes  towards  the 
cost  of  the  Mail  Services  between  V^ngland  and  Australia,  via  Brindisa 
or  Naples,  the  sum  of  ^95,000  per  annum,  while  the  sea  postag-e 
amounts  only  to  _;^3,ooo,  and  the  Mail  Service  between  Vancouver 
ami  Jiipan  and  China  ;£"45,ooo,  less  ;£^7,;^oo  chari^'-ed  aj^ainst  the 
Admiralty,  this  conference  deems  it  but  reasonable  to  respectfully  ask 
that  assistance  be  i^iven  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  fast 
Ailaiitic  service,  more  particularly  as  the  British  Post  Office,  while 
paying-  the  larg-e  subsidy  of  ;^  104, 231  a  year  to  the  line  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  has  so  far  rendered  no  assistance  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  postal  line  between  Great  Britain  rmd  Canada." 

Now  haxlnji;'  seen  what  the  Colonial  Conference  said  at  Ottawa  by 
a  i^eneral  resolution,  we  will  look  to  the  far  end  of  the  line  and  see 
what  they  are  willing"  to  do  there,  it  was  reported  in  the  public  press 
in  September  1895,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  in  the  course  of  his  budget 
statement,  the  New  Zealand  treasurer,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  referred 
to  this  scheme.  He  said:  -"To  enable  the  trade  between  Canada  and 
New  Zealand  to  be  successfully  c.iried  on,  ;t  is  advisable  that  regular 
steam  communication  between  the  two  countries  should  be  establ'  bed. 
With  this  view  an  agreement  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
Compain-  and  the  Government  will  be  submitted  to  the  House  for 
approval.  The  line  of  steamers  at  present  running  between  Canada 
and  Ausli.'illa,  is  subsidised  for  a  period  of  about  eight  years  by  the 
Canadian  (iovernment,  and  also  for  a  shorter  period  by  the  New  wSouth 
Wak  s  (iovernment.  It  is  proposed  that  the  line  of  steamers  should 
run  either  to  Auckland  or  Wellington,  and  in  return  for  a  monthly 
s(.  r\  ice  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  necessarv  expedition  and 
accommodation,  touching  at  Fiji  and  Honolulu,  to  give  to  the  companv 
a  subsidy  of  ;£.2o,ooo  per  annum  for  a  period  of  years  to  be  fixed,  &c." 

Again  the  following  cable  despatch  iippearcd  in  the  press  about 
ist  Nov.  1895: — In  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representati\ cs,  to-day, 
the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Treasurer  of  New  Zejdand 
and  Sir.  Huddart  for  a  mail  service  every  four  weeks  between  New 
Zealand  and  Vancouver,  was  laid  on  the  table  for  ratification  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  subsidy  to  be  paid.  If  either  Wellington  or  Auckland 
be  decided  upon  as  the  terminal  port  o?^  the  line,  a  subsidy  of  ;^30,ooo 
a  }ear  will  be  paid,  but  if  on  the  the  other  hand  it  be  decided  to  have 
the  terminal  port  in  Australia,  the  subsidy  will  only  amount  to 
^'20,000  a  year." 

Now  therefore,  with  these  data  and  opinions  before  us  from  such 
high  authorities,  it  is  obvious: — First,  that  the  Atlantic  mail  and 
passenger  service  between  England  and  Canada  is  unsatisfactory. 
Second,  that  the  Pacific  mail  Mnd  passenger  service  between  Canada 
and  Aust'alasia  is  insufficient.     Third,  that  the  route  is  practicable  as 
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a  whole.  Fourth,  that  it  ought  to  be  made  into  a  tirst-chiss  service, 
secotKl  to  none  afloat.  Fifth,  that  from  an  Imperial  stand-point,  it  is 
a  i^rand  and  worthy  object,  and  should  be  liberall}  supported  and 
permimently  established. 

Firstly:  -  It  may  truiy  be  said  that  •''urins^  the  last  .?o  years,  while 
the  service  has  been  j^reatly  improved  on  the  New  \'ork  route,  and 
the  speed  increased  from  14  to  21  knots  per  hour,  the  service  on  the 
Canadian  route  has  retrograded,  and  is  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  no 
better  now  than  it  was  thirty  years  ag(  nd  in  comparison  with  the 
New  \'ork  lines,  ismis(irably  deficient  in  speed,  fare  and  accommodation. 
Consequently  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  first-class  route  of  travel  for  the 
•  I  American  passenger  trade,  or  even  for  ihe  Canadians  themselves. 

It  is  no  proof  of  efficiency  to  say  that  there  are  still  a  great  many 
passengers  travelling  by  the  Canadian  lines;  because  of  necessity  they 
must  travel  by  an}  convenient  boat  to  their  destination,  and  would 
still  go  that  way  e\en  if  the  boats  were  not  nearly  so  good  as  what 
they  are.  Twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  the  chief  Canadian  line  was 
ecjual  to  anything  afloat,  and  competed  well  with  the  New  ^'ork  lines 
for  Western  travellers,  many  Americans  choosing  the  Canadian  route 
in  preference  during  the  summer  months,  on  account  of  the  cooler 
atmosphere,  the  beautiful  and  historic  scener}-  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
(Juebec,  and  Montreal,  also  shorter  railway  journey  to  Western  States. 

vSecondly,  that  the  mail  and  passenger  service  on  the  Pacific  between 
Canada  and  A.ustralasia  is  insuHicienl  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  mails  and  jiassengers  from  New  Zealand  now  go  by  the 
San  I'^rancisco  line,  which  would  be  di\  erted  to  the  Canadian  route  if 
the  litie  was  made  attr.;cii\e  and  suilieient. 

Thirdly,  that  the  Canadiim  Pacific  route  is  jirm  ticable  as  a  whole 
is  ob\"ious  from  the  statistical  records,  showing  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  tonnage,  sail  and  steam,  tiavigate  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
(Juebec  and  Montreal,  from  the  ist  of  May  to  the  end  of  November, 
every  }i'ar,  with  ;_;Teat  regularity  and  success  ;  and  during  the  winter 
mcuiths  Halifax,  a  great  na\"al  station  and  excellent  harbour,  easy  of 
access,  is  open  all  the  year  round  It  is  also  the  terminus  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  route  on  the  Atlantic  board.  The  approaches  to 
Halifax  and  the  St.  Lawrence  could  also  be  improved  by  having 
pov^erful  lightships  and  fog  signals  stationed  ofi  and  along  the 
coast  at  leading  points.  The  Straits  of  Belle  Isie  should  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  used,  the  broad  southern  route  by  St.  Paul's  is  safer,  and 
should  be  used  by  those  large  swift  boats  that  are  proposed.  The 
great  object  is  to  have  clear  water,  and  foi  that  purpose  the  safest 
route  should  be  chosen,  then  those  speedy  boats  will  make  their  time. 
A  few  miles  extra  distance  is  no  object  with  them,  pro\  ided  they  can 
keep  up  *^'ieir  speed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Allan  Line  they  had  many  disasters,  but 
after  1865,  when  the  better  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted,  with 
stricter  discipline,  the  route  became  as  safe  and  popular  as  the  New 
\^ork  route  for  about  fifteen  years,  until  the  greyhounds  of  the  Atlantic 
came  into  existence  upon  the  New  \'ork  route,  since 'which,  the  New 
York  lines  ha\e  vied  with  each  other  in  size,  speed,  and  excellence, 
until  the  Canadian  boats  have  been  eclipsed,  their  lines  outstripped  and 
left  in  the  shade,  and  the  route  cried  down  and  neglected.      But  for  all 
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I  hat  Iherr  art-  sunu.'  natural  aclvantaj^-cs  willi  the  Halifax-Oucbi^c  roiiU'. 
The  I'acific  Oct-an  \vill>  its  calm  blue  waters  stuclded  with  islands 
(M\(  red  with  tropical  fruits,  is  waitinj^-  impatient  tow  elcomeandembrace 
th  >M.iiiai;nilicent  steamers  upon  its  bosom,  and  launch  them  with  Atlantic 
sp(>(l,  with  their  northen  xnd  eastern  commerce,  to  the  sc)utherniosl 
I)r)U!ifls  of  the  Imperial  I'^mpire,  into  a  new  and  Antipodean  World. 

l-"(>urlhl\-,  that  it  oui^ht  to  b(^  made  into  a  fn-st-clnss  service 
second  lo  none,  is  pro\ en  In  th(^  tact  that  when  it  was  equal  to  the 
;,'('W  \'ork  route  on  the  Atlantic  it  competed  successfully  for  a  share 
ullhr  western  passenj^er  trade,  and  only  f<'ll  in  the  rear  when  the 
Xew  N'ork  b  );ils  became  superior  in  size  and  speed,  and  were  better 
assisted  by  sab;  idles.  The  New  ^'ork  lines  i^vi  about  ^,'104,000 
>i'arl\  :;-()m  the  British  (io\ernmetit,  whereas  the  Canadian  lines  are 
said  to  receive  nothing"  from  the  J>ritish,  and  only  about  _;;£,'2C), 000  from 
the  C";uiadian  (lovernment. 

fifthly,  that  from  an  Imperial  standpoint  it  is  a  j^-rand  and  worthy 
object  and  should  be  liberall\-  supported  and  p(;rmanently  established. 
is  shown  by  the  arj^uments  adduced,  that  every  civilisi'd  coutitrx 
proxides  roads,  hii^dtways  and  tJioroughfares  on  the  land  for  the 
L;cneral  safety,  commerce  and  convenience  of  the  public,  at  the  public 
expense  ;  and  also,  every  maritime  nation  has  recos4*nised  the  same 
|)rinei|)le  as  applyinj^'  to  the  sea,  b}'  subsidisinj^"  mail  and  passenj^'CM' 
serxices  of  superior  steamers,  thus  securini^'  a  reijular  and  safe  means 
of  sea  I  ra\  cllinjn'  '^'i*^!  communication.  And  as  it  has  bin-n  shown  that 
\\m'  route  is  safe,  (;Np(;ditioLis,  and  j4f)od,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
r.icitie.  ii])(\  .il^o  the  Canadian  i'acilic  Railway  from  the  shori's  of  the 
Atlantic  to  ihe  Pacific,  being"  one  of  the  JiKJst  substantial  and  best  lines 
in  the  world,  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  bec(Miie  a  national  policv  and  an 
inipi  ri;il  dut\-  to  assist  liberally,  and  see  established  as  earl}-  as  possible; 
on  a  larg-e,  elhcient  and  comprelu-nsive  scale,  such  a  servict;  of  twin- 
screw  switt  steamers  as  shall  settle  permanent  1\-  that  t,he  I>ritish 
I'anadian  Pacific  route  to  America  and  Auslraliasia  is  the  (juickest  and 
safest  route  in  the  world. 

I'lu;  objects  are,  eas\'  and  swift  means  of  I'.onmuinit  at  ion  and 
tr;i\('!,  the  development  of  emigialion,  trade,  and  commercial  inter- 
course with  till'  Colonies,  and  ensuring  quick  and  uninterrupted  means 
of  transit  on  British  soil  and  lines  for  the  defences  ol'  the  Mmpire. 

\'\)\'  the  abo\e  objects  and  purposes  the  steamship  service  should 
be  established  in  no  nig"g"ardly  and  cheeseparing"  spirit.  There  should 
be  a  weekly  service  on  tin;  Atlantic,  and  a  fortnightly  service  on  the 
Pacific.  Sa}-  l"our  steamers  for  the  Atlantic,  twin  screw,  22  knot 
speed,  al)out  .S,ooo  tons  gross,  with  as  light  a  draft  as  nia\ 
be,  and  fitted  for  large  passenger  accommodation,  and  cold  stores  for 
meat.  The  object  is  not  lo  have  great  cargo  carriers,  but  the  best 
and  svvit'test  kind  of  mail  and  passenger  boats,  with  some  space 
av  .lilable  for  light  fr(Mght  and  dead  meat.  The  carg'o  carrying"  trade 
ot'  the  world  is  competitive,  and  it  would  be  wrong"  to  subsidise  boats 
for  cargo  beyond  the  purposes  of  establishing"  mail  and  passenger 
services  of  the  very  best  de>eription. 

it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  combine  huge  carg-o  boats  with  swift 
m.'iil  service.  One  is  for  open  co!"npelition,  the  other  is  subsidised  out 
of  public  money  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  and  imperial  defen- 
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sive  purposes.  But,  of  course,  there  would  be  some  available  spaces 
whicli  should  be  utilised  in  carrylni,''  such  i^oods  as  require  quick  transit, 
and  can  pay  th',;  best  rates  of  frei^-ht,  which  is  required  to  help  pay 
run!iin<4'  e\pens(.'S. 

And  for  the  Pacific  service,  the  same  description  of  boats  would  be 
required  as  those  for  the  Atlantic  ;  fully  as  larj^-e  and  swift,  because  in 
the  i;-reat  stietch  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  their  speed  could  be  fully  utilised 
to  the  best  advatitai^'e,  and  with  such  boats  th^  time  could  be  reduced 
to  about  J (S  days  from  London  to  Australia,  and  perhaps  less.  To  run 
a  fortni^litly  service  of  this  kind,  it  would  require  four  boats  to  make 
the  time,  and  one  for  a  stand-by,  to  keep  the  line  in  a  ihoroui^hly 
elBcient  state  of  repair,  'i'hat  would  be  four  boats  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  live  on  the  Pacilic. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  route  and  cost  of  construction,  these  cannot 
be  settled  in  an  essay  of  this  kind,  but  will  require  tin-  united  wisdom 
and  elTorls  of  statesmen,  fmanciers  and  practical  men.  The  question 
of  subsidies  may,  however,  be  here  discussed.  We  see  that  it  is  rii^'ht 
to  keep  up  hiijhways  for  public  purposes  on  land  and  sea  at  some 
public  expense.  We  ha\e  seen  in  r'^cent  years  that  spirit  de\elopin}4- 
in  other  nations  ;  America,  Germany  and  France  increasiniif  their 
sr.bsidies  and  establishinj^-  lines  of  ocean  hii4"hways.  We  also  see  in 
tlv  development  of  speed,  that  the  mail  and  passeni^^er  service  is 
e\  ery  year  becoiniui^'  more  separated  and  distinct  from  the  common 
cari^-o  services.  Therefore,  to  be  abreast  of  the  times,  and  fully 
utilise  the  advantages  of  science  in  the  development  and  defences  of 
the  resources  and  domains  of  the  Empire,  such  a  mai^nifirent  and 
important  line  of  ocean  highway  should  be  constructed  and  established 
uj)on  the  safest  and  most  ad\  anccd  principles,  and  should  be  endowed 
accordini;ly. 

What  is  a  hundred  thousand  poimds,  or  even  double  th;it  amount, 
1);t  annum,  to  the  L'nited  Kins^dom,  in  consideration  for  the  benefits 
thai  wt)ul(l  aeerue  ?  Think  of  opening;-  up  the  iiew  countrit's,  brinj^^ini;- 
those  distant  lands  to  the  \ery  doors  of  the  mot1u;r  coimtiy,  makini;' 
outlets  (>asv  foi'  the  ennvded  po])uIations,  afl'ordins^"  prospects  for  the 
millions,  in  extending;"  and  dt-xclopiiii^'  trade  in  all  the  ramificitions  of 
eomiiiercial  industries,  and  bindini;-  toi>-ether  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  in  unity  of  inicn-sts,  which  is  essential  for  the 
permanent  union  and  stability  of  the  ICmpire. 

Hi'sides,  to  bes^in  with,  the  whole  lleet  of  nine  steamers  would  be 
built  and  er|uipp('d  in  the  l'nited  Kinij'dom,  spendini^'  about  three 
millions  slerlini;'  amonj^'st  the  shipbuilders  and  tradesmen  of  the 
country. 

The  colonies  should  ha\e  evers'  encouraiicment  in  their  \iijorous 
undertakiuLi"  to  establish  such  a  useful  and  mai^nificent  line,  and  to 
ensure  it  beini^'  cariied  out  in  an  adequate  manner  on  hiirh  principles 
of  Imperial  policy,  the  Hritish  (lovernnu'iit  should  at  once  si^-nify  their 
intention  to  i^rant  a  subsidy  of  ;£,'ioo,ooo  to  the  Atlantic  service,  and 
^,'100,000  to  the  Pacific  service  for  a  period  of  t(Mi  years,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  matter  to  be  further  considered,  always  with  a  \  iew  to  the 
permanency  of  the  line. 

In  brini4"ini^  this  Essay  to  a  conclusion,  let  us  ^--lance  at  the  Imperial 
Edifice   thus    erected.      P)ehold  then,  this  world-wide  Empire,  embrac- 
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uv^  nearly  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  th(i  world,  under  the  most 
enli^dUened  forms  of  Christian  Popular  Government  ;  bound^  loi^n.'ther 
bv  the  stroni^est  ties  of  humanity  and  power,  enjoyini,*-  individual 
freedom  and  Imperial  citizenship  of  the  ^^reatest  Empire  in  the  world  ; 
wielding-  a  power,  Ihe  g^reatcst  on  earth  for  peace  and  g-oodwill  amongst 

all  nations. 

With  her  swift  steamers  and  vast  fleets  of  commerce  running-  to 
and  fro  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  bringing"  the  riches  of  the  world 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  centre  of  systems ;  and  her  educated  and 
sci('ntific  sons  and  daugdUers  radiating-  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the 
Imperial  circle,  enlightening-  and  capti\ating-  the  world;  whilst 
millions  upon  millioiis  of  fellow  subjects,  proud  of  their  British 
connections  join  with  heart  and  voice  to  shout  and  sing: 
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P.UJH 

I    -Introduoloi  y   Titlf. 

^^  Statistics  of  popul-ition  oll'nitfd  Kinj^iiom,  Canada,  Australasia,  Cajn',  Hritisli 
India,  &c-.,  ia  round  niuubiTs,  about  380,000,000,  of  \vlii(!i  tlu'  Hritisli 
dominant  raco  an-  about  50,000,000. 

4 — Evident  necessity  of  Imperial  l-"ederation. 

Two  great  political  courses  open  to  this  country. 

The  issues  of  life  and  death. 

Teims  upon  which  other  nations  to  be  admitted. 

Moral  and  material  effect  for  peace  and  j4:ood  will  uixm  the  woriil. 
:^— Reverse  of  Imperial  Federation;  the  issues  of  death,  or  national  decay. 

Political  Imperial  Organisation. 

Monarchy;    the  (!rowned  Mead  of  our  system. 
6     House  of  L<M-ds,  creation  of  Colonial  and  Indian  Lords,  their  titles  for  life  only, 
salary,  &c  . 

Imperial  Pai-liament.  Mouse  of  Commons,  Indian  ami  Colonial  Representatives, 
Ihmv  to  be  eli'cled  and  jjaid. 

Local  Ciovernments  are  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Ollices  of  High  Conunissioneis  ami  Agents  Cn'iieral  for  Colonics  to  be  abolished 

Office  of  Colonial  Secretary  to  be  modilied. 

The  (o-eal  Ollices  .I' Slate  anil  Scal->  of  Ofli(  i-  to  l)e  luld  as  at  |)resent. 

Tile  \'!ie-ro\a!l\()t'li''laMtl  to  l)c  abolisiucl,  .md  the  SoM-rcign  to  imld  court  thd'e 
-      importance  of  Coionial  rcpicstntalion  in  tlie  Imperial  l'arlian\ciU. 

Defining  matters  of  Imperial  inl<'rests,  including  control  of  Armv  and  Navy, 
and  Consular  services;  their  maintenance,  antl  how  the  proportions  of 
contriliutions  arc  to  be  arri\ed  at  witli  li.dia  and  the  Colonies. 

The  C:ro\vn  to  have  an  additional  grant  and  title  to  confirm  and  embrace  the 
new  order  of  things. 

The  following  title  is  suggested :--"  Queen  of  the  Cnileil  Kingdom  of  (beat 
Hritain  anil  Ireland,  F.'mpress  of  India,  and  Im]K-rial  Sovereign  of  the 
Hritish  and  Colonial  l''mpire." 

The  Imperial  rarliament  and  L.)rds,  with  Colonial  and  Indian  representation, 
are  to  have  control  of  the  Finances  relating  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  all 
Forces  and  Services  appert.aining  to  Imperial  welfare,  inchuling  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Crown,  for  which  they  shall  have  the  power  to  raise  money  from 
their  respective  peoples,  in  such  manni-r  as  they  shall  deem  most  equitable 
and   conveni'-nt. 

Particular  interests,  and  praclical)ility  of  the  L'nion  from  a  commercial 
standpoint. 
8"x\  standing  committee  of  trade  to  l)e  appointed,  including  all  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with  an  e(|ual  number  of 
able  represt'ntatives  of  the  I'nitetl  Kingdom,  to  consider  and  jjrcpare  matters 
of  commercial  interests  for  legislation. 
The  safety  of  Imperial  and  British  interests  is  secured  b\  the  preponderance  of 
British  members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
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S  rtif  (Olonial  Conffii'iut- at  ()lla\\a,  in  iSt)4,  was  mhIi  an  important  rvcnl  and 
|)ia(  tical  step  tow.irds  liiiptTial  Ki-drralion,  that  tlu-  ( oinpositioii  of  it  ami 
nanii's  of  tlic  di-le^^-atcs  arc  stated;  tlicir  o|)iiiiuns  and  data  titcd  as 
aiitlioritativc    and   usci'ni. 

<)  Istsolutions  passed  at  the  ConfcrtMUf  nlatini;'  to  trade  on  a  more  ravourablc 
looiiiis;  within  the  Kmj)ire  than  with  foreigners. 

It  is  the  (hit V  ol  tlie  Motiier  ("oimiiy  'o  carr\  into  efleet  llie  noVile  aspirations 
of   the    Colonies    foi-    Imperial     I  iiity. 

.\l)sohite  tree  trade-  appears  to  he  impraeti<-;ihle  in  I  lie  initial  sl,ii;es  ot'  T'ederal  lite 

)()  l-'oieiL;'!!  eoiuitries  to  he  allowed  iVee  trade  within  the  l'"e(K-r;ition  in  proportion 
,ts   tlii'v     lowei-e(i    and    aholislu'd    tlieit     duties    on    our    i^'ooils    and    jirodnels 

Siatistiis  ()!'  trade  showins^'  proportions  <ii  loreii^n  tr.ide,  .ind  l.ord  jersey'", 
statement  in  reference  iherelo. 

I  I      ("olonial  sentiments  ex])ressi'd  hy  deicijatcs  at  the  ( "onleren(~e. 

I  J  I  at)les  of  statistics:  I'opiihition,  imports,  exports,  customs  revenue,  tlehts, 
percentatje  of  ilulics  on  total  imports. 

I  T,      I'nial  Iride  of  the  Colonies  and  India  and  their  reiativi'  proportioiis. 

Statement  of  general  lines  of  pt)licv  as  a  basis  of  laistoms  larilVs  in  Fi-dcral  I'nion 

14  l'aiiL;"!aiid  re(|ulres  raw  pioducts  free,  and  taritVs  u})on  manulaclured  j^oods. 

15  Australian  Colonies  arc  show  11  to  he  able  to  com|)ete  w  ith   fiance  or  any  t)ther 

lountrs  in  prodiicinj4"  wines  and  s])irits. 

1(1      l)istin(iion    IxHwi'cn    raw    and    manufaituKtl    articles    of  trade,    e\ami)les. 

fhe  n'Olher  I'ounlry  is  to  |)rese!-\c  her  free  trailc  with  .all  the  world  in  raw  ])ro- 
(huis,  and  free  trade  in  m.anul.ieiureil  i^'oods  with  all  within  the  Impei'ial 
circle,  but  impose  .a  I.'iriff  of  10  jxr  cent  on  .ill  tnanuiacl  ured  ^oods  iVom 
fi  Mii^n  lountrii-s. 

file  ("nlonies  .and  India  rcHjuire  tariff.-,  ior  revenue  i)urj)osfs,  therefore,  tins  .are 
ti  I  Im'  .illi'w  cd  to  impose  a  tarifT  1(j  tlie  e\trnl  of  10  prv  cent  nd-vthnuiit  on 
i^ixjds  manufaiiured  ami  tradetl  within  the  lin|)t'ri;il  circle:  but  at  the  same 
lime  the\  must  impose  a  larifVol'  10  per  ii'iU.  tid-viilnnnii  over  .and  above  llu- 
duaieslic  l.aritt,  wh,at<-\ cr  ih.at  may  be,  n])!  'ii  ;d!  "  I'luyiifn  "  m;inufacl  iircil  s.';oods 
imported;  .and  .as  .an  Imperial  policy  ihi  y  .arc  to  .admit  the  r.aw  |M"oducts 
I  if  .all  the  wi  irld  fr<'c. 

\-  li  i-^  iitl)e  understooil  tli.al  while  pi'ncij)lcs  .are  here  laid  tlow  n  f'lr.a  political 
.Old  ( omnui  ti.il  union,  theic  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  as  to  (|u,intitics  .and 
.Old  .amounts,  which  imist  be  de.ali  with  in  the  combined  w:>doni  of  the 
Impcii.d  I'.arliamenl,  .ac  cording;"  to  circumsl.ances  attd  t!ie  nc-w  order  of  things, 
e>])rv'i.all\'  in  respe«t  Id  iIu^  amount  ol'lai'Ilfs  tn  be  lc\Ie(.l. 

iS     '1  lir  1  )e|enccs  of  the  l^mpire. 

1  he  \oiuntc('r  system  lor  milit.ary  tr.aininL;"  is  lh(>  wisest  moxemcni  of"  modern 
limes,  .and  shoiiU!  be  encour.a^'ed  .and  moif  l"ully  (le\-eloped  in  e\(  i\' particul.ir, 
with  no  stinted  means  of  sup])oit. 

Second  onh'  to  the  .\a\y  itself  in  import.aiice  for  the  defences  of  the  lOinpire 
.and  its  M.aritii:.e  interests,  is  the  possession  ol'  iiKdini;'  stations  and  L;'(j()d 
h.arbours  well  fortified  ;  \a\.al  de])ots  welt  supplied  with  all  recjuisite  stori-s 
all  over  the  world,  so  tluat  the  Ijrillsh  \av.al  I'ouer  sli.all  be  in  evidence, 
praclicallv  in  command  of  the  se.a  ior  the  peace  of  the  world. 

10  rvt  li  K'  Cahi.i::  Intimately  connected  with  the  pfilitic.al,  commercial  .ami 
defensive  aspects  of  Imperial  Fedei-at  Ion,  is  the  question  of  of  cable  connections 
.and  swil'i  iuail  services  bi^twi'cn  the  Cnited  Kint^clom  .aiul^  Colonies. 

j(t  \  .irious  .arj^uments,  data  .and  resolutions  u])on  the  siihina,  and  iin.al  rei mnmen- 
dation  to  esiablish  the  P.acilic  cable,  wholly  under  British  conlrcjl,  as  an 
.adjunct  to  t  his  scheme  of  Imperial  l''cd(M\ition,  it'not    earliei-  proceeded    with. 

J 1  fhe  exact  route,  wavs  .and  me.ans  and  other  details  to  bi'  mutu.alh  av;ieed 
bv  the  governments  interested. 

-'.'  A  fast  mail  service  is  required  between  the  I'nited  Kinicdoni  .and  Auslr.al;isi,i, 
\ia  Canada,  (M-ossing-  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  (  )ceans. 
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.\ijL;uinentN,  data  aiul  rcsohitioiis  in  taVDiir  of  mmIi  >\vil't  liiu-,  sliowiiij;'  that  llu' 
route  is  safi  and  i-xpcilit  ion.-",  bcl  wccii  i'lu^laiul,  Ilaiitax  and  (Jiiil)ff,  and  can 
1)1'  Miadi-  to  (:onip<'te  siic(:fsstiill\-  with  (In-  \c\v  >'(iiU  lines,  as  it  did  aforetiinc 
iVoni  i>^(i5  to  iSSo  until  snpei'ior  boats  were  constructed  (or  the  Now  ^'orU 
i^oute,  and  Ix'ttei"  subsidies  paid  to  those  lines 

It  is  an  axiom  that  mail  services  and  highways  tor  the  tiaveiliniL;  pul.)li«'  on 
land  and  sea,  must  l)e  ke|)i  up  lo  the  hiL;hest  state  of"  eHicifncy,  even  at 
public  expense.  l-'iom  an  Im])erial  stand-|)oinl  it  is  a  j^rand  and  wortliv 
object .  ami  sjiould  be  libii'ably  sup])orted  and  permanent  I  v  established 

There  siiould  be  a  weiUly  ser\  ice  on  the  Atlantic  and  a  Ibrtnij^htly  service  on  th.e 
Pacilic.  Say  four  .stcuuRTs  for  the  Atlantic,  twin  screws,  jj  knots  speed, 
about  7,500  tons  j^ross  rei^ister  with  as  li^ht  a  draft  as  may  be,  and  fitted  for 
for  larji'e  passenger  acconnuodalion 

It  a  mistake  {i>  attempt  lo  couibine  huj^e  carjjfo  boats  with  swift  niail  service. 
One  is  op»  1  for  conipelilion  whiU;  the  other  is  subsidised  out  of  publi<-  nionev 
foi-  the  coiuenience  of  the  public  and  Iinperi.il  purposes.  Five  steatners 
would  be  ri'r|uirod  for  the  Pacific  service,  of  the  same  tiescription  as  those 
for  the  Atlantic,  fully  as  lar^e  and  swift,  by  which  the  lime  from  Austi'al.isia 
\()  bond  ,11  would  be  reiluced  to  jS  davs,  or  less 

l-'or  sucli  a  sci  vice,  the  British  government  should  at  once  sii^nify  llu-ir  intention 
to  j;rant  a  subsidy  <)f^iioo,ooolo  the  At  Ian  tic  service,  and/"  100, 000  to  the  i'acific, 
lor  a  period  of  10  years,  at  the  iiul  of  which,  the  matt<'r  to  be  further 
considered,  alwavs  with  a  \  iew  to  the  permanency  of  the  line 


'/V//S    /isst/j'    (iiul    Sinnnnny   {•onldiiis    aihuil    i^.-^on    iiH)r(/s,    mui    /s 
hiiijihly  siihniif/i'i/  Id  ihv  judi^-mvn/  a/' /Jw  iiof^/c  and  /ctrrmu/  jit(/i>rs, 

/>v  ///('//■  .'.limbic  sci'Viiii/, 

"  \i  Mi'.i.ii   SiAi'Ni  i:f-:.\." 


A.    Pi.    HAll'lKLD. 


Livi:kiool,  Dtomiotr,  loo-^. 


Noll'..       The  Nom  di'  plurie,  ".Numljer  Se\  enleen,"  is  a   combie.ation  c^l  the  i)i\ino 
cycle  and  nund)er  7,  with  the  seiul.ir  decimal  number  of  tlu-  World,   10. 
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